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lowing President Philip Murray's 
keynote plea that the delegates 
view all their problems in the light 
of winning the war, the CIO con- 
vention, as 


as its first official action 
action today 
(‘unanimously re- 
affirmed th e 
no-strike pledge 
“without any 
qualifications or 
conditions.” 

By a rising vote 
the 600 delegates 
declared that 
“any leader of 


1—He charged that the govern- 
ment’s national wage stabilization 
is “wholly outmoded” as a result of 
the sabotage by Congress of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s 7-point program. 


2—He declared with evident 
pride that the CIO had played a 
big part in compelling the British 
Trades Union Congress to finally 
call a world labor parley for early 
next year and stated that when 
the official invitation arrived, the 
CIO would be “happy to accept.” 

3.—Murray called on the conven- 
tion to give careful consideration 
to the CIO’s new Political Action 
Committee and praised the work 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Levy Vote Means 
Finis to Aurelio 


Votes for ae M. Levy today 


Manhattan and the Bronx can write 
finis to the political career of 
Thomas A. Aurelio, Supreme. Court 
nominee of Frank Costello, the slot 
machine king. 

The underworld king's nominee 
can be kept off the high bench by 
electing Levy, the candidate of the 
American Labor Party and the 
Justice, Integrity parties. 

And by no other way. 

The underworld-political ring 18 
betting on confusion. It is hoping 
the public will be confused by the 
ruling of the Appellate Division, 
which yesterday accepted the 
recommendation of Referee Charles 
B. Sears that the disbarment 
charges against Aurelio be dropped. 

Sears conceded that Costello had 
helped win Aurelio's nomination. 
He admitted. also that Costello “is 
a man of bad character and asso- 
ciate of malefactors.” But proof 
was lacking, argued the referee, 
that Aurelio knew of his sponsor’s 
reputation. 

So he recommended that Aurelio 
remain an attorney in good stand- 
ing, and Appellate Division’s ruling 
means that Aurelio remains the 
official nominee of the Democratic 
anc Republican parties. 

Voting the Republican ticket as 
well as the Democratic ticket is a 
vote for the choice of New York's 
slot machine king. 

The voters can carry out the 
housecleaning that the disbarment 
proceedings failed to accomplish by 
voting for the ALP and Integrity 


FDR Presses Fight 
For Subsidy Funds 


(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 1. — The President today chal- 
lenged the obstructionists in Congress to a finish fight on 
the issue of subsidies to increase farm production and to 
assure low prices to consumers. 

This was the interpretation placed in informed circles 


here on the President's hard-hit- 


FOR Orders 
Seizure of Mines 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1 
(UP).— President Roosevelt 
tonight ordered Secretary of 
the Interior to take imme- 


diate possession of the coal 


mines and operate them for 
the government. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1 (UF) 
The United Mine Workers Policy 
Committee today referred War La- 
bor Board rulings on soft coal and 
anthracite labor disputes to a 28- 
man sub-committee, thereby post- 
poning immediate action to end 
the nation's fourth general coal 
strike 

The sub-committee was instruct- 
ed to report its recommendations 
to the full 200-member Policy Com- 
mittee by 4 P. M. EWT tomorrow. 

The policy group then adjourned 
after a session which a union 
spokesman said was devoted to dis- 
cussion of the controversial issues. 
No formal statement was made. 

President evelt notified the 
miners Friday in a letter to WLB 
chairman William H. Davis that he 
would take decisive action to insure 
the mining of coal if the commit- 
tee rejected the Board’s formula for 
settlement of the soft coal dispute. 


DRAFT SEIZURE ORDER 


The Justice Department already 
has drafted an executive seizure 
order needing only Mr. Roosevelt’s 
signature and the name of the of- 
fice to be chosen custodian of the 
pits. 

Field reports confirmed that the 
lid was shut tight on mines employ- 
ing 450,000 bituminous. and 980,000 
anthracite diggers in 15 states. 

Essential war production, al- 
ready badly hampered by loss of 
100,000 tons of iron and steel as re- 
sult of earlier wildcat stoppages, 
faced further stiff curtailment. The 
Interior Department estimated a 


(Continued on Page 6) 


ting, 19-page food message to Con- 
gress. 
The President — his oppo- 


Patman said that he hoped there 
would be a “ready and quick re- 
sponse from Congress” to the Pres- 
ident’s appeal for teamwork to pre- 
vent inflation. 


committee to protect the consumer 
known as the “Pighting Sixty,” were 
greatly heartened by the President's 
message and indicated there would 
be a formal statement from their 
group tomorrow. 

FARM BLOC ATTACKS 


The President’s message -was 
vigorously attacked by the leaders 
of the so-called Farm Bloc in Con- 
gress including Senators George D. 
Aiken of Vermont’ and Pappy 
O’Daniel of Texas. 

It was clear in any event that 
there would now be a fight to the 
finish in Congress, and one reas- 
suring sign was that Congressional 
leaders including Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas who have previously 
wavered now appeared ready to give 
the President real support. 
President Roosevelt repeatedly 
linked together the needs of farm- 
ers for aid to produce more and 
of consumers for low prices, point- 
ing out that subsidies helped solve 
both problems. 

This was seen as effort to thwart 

This was seen as an effort to 
thwart Farm Bloc efforts. to split 
farmers and workers. 

“The support price program, 
coupled with the program to meet 
special farming costs without rais- 


| 


(Continued on. Page 4) 


Nation Goes to Polls: 
In 2nd Wartime Vote 


By Mac Gordon 


Executives of four states and of 
scores of cities, including Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Cleveland and San 
Francisco, are to be elected today 
in the nation’s second wartime 
election. 

Enormous nationwide interest” is 
attached to these elections because 
they are considered an indication 
of the popular temper toward the 
Roosevelt Administration’s war pro- 
gram. The Hearst press and other 
defeatist newspapers are urging an 
“anti-New Deal groundswell,” by 
which they mean defeat of all 
candidates who support an all-out 
war policy. 

Chief centers of interest are the 
contests for Lt. Governor in New 
York, and for Governors of New 


Jersey and Kentucky. The Missis- 
gubernatorial 


sippi contest is purely 


a formality since Republicans are 
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virtually non-existent in that poll 
tax domain. 

In New York and New Jersey, the 
Roosevelt forces are fighting to 
elect Democrats with labor backing 
to the respective executive posts, 
after the Republicans had won the 
state elections last year. In Ken- 


tucky, which has been Democratic 


for desades, the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor is seriously chal- 
lenged by the Republicans. 


New York in the national political 
picture and because it is the politi- 
cal home of President Roosevelt; 


Wendell Willkie and Governor 


Dewey, the contest between L.. 
General William N. Haskell, Dem- 
ocratic-American Labor Party can- 
didate for Lt. Governor, and Joe R. 
Hanley, the ratte see tease _ 


(Continued on on Page 6) 


Members of the congressional | 


Jwhile Fifth and Eighth Army col- 


istrongest natural position below 


Cut Last Escape 


Route hy Land, 
Foe in Flight 


LONDON, Nov. 1 (UP).—Soviet 
troops have cut the German land 
routes of retreat from the 


dispatches reported the Germans in 
full flight across the southern 
Ukraine. Sixty more towns were 
recaptured from the Germans. 
A communique broadcast by the 
Moscow radio said that Soviet 
forces had broken through the nar- 
row Perekop Isthmus, last corridor 
leading out of the Crimea, and cap- 
tured more than 6,000 Germans in 
Sunday’s and Monday’s fighting. 
The bulletin said the Soviets had 
broken 


et 


mea.) 


days after the Red Army had sealed 
off the eastern gateway to the Cri- 


By plugging the last escape route 
from the Crimea, the Red Army 
thus trapped an estimated 90,000 
Germans in the 9,951 square mile 
peninsula which the, enemy had 
conquered in July, 1942, by re- 
ducing Sevastopol after a 245-day 
siege. 

To the north the Red Army 


Moscow announced tonight as front 


narrow peninsula toward the Cri- 


Soviets Trap Nazis in Crimea 


vy 


The break-through came only two 


smashed within a few miles of the 
Lower Dnieper, taking thé town of 
Kairi Zapadnya, in the marshes on 


PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 


GENERALISSIMO CHIANG 


the 


the fringes of the river 15 miles up- 
stream from the Kakhovka crossing. 

Lyubimovka, five miles east north - 
east of Kakhovka, also fell to the 
surging Red Army. 

Moscow dispatches said the ad- 
vance had now attained such mo- 
mentum that the Red Army was 
overrunning the Germans almost 
at will in every direction. They said 
the battle of the Nogaisk Steppe 
probably would go down as one of 


Allies Rip Vital 


(UP).—Cracking Nazi defenses 
in Western Italy with the capture 


of Teano, American troops fanned 
out in the direction of Rome today 


umns converged on Isernia, center 
of the German line, in twin drives 
around Mt. Matese. 

After a week of slow Allied ad- 
vances in the face of bitter-end 
German resistance, formidable ter- 
rain and adverse weather, the en- 


: 


gains of up to five miles extend- 


Text of 3- 


Power 


Joint Communique 


WASHINGTON, Vor. I (UP).—Following is the text of a 
joint communique of the United States, Great Britain and the Soviet 


Union announcing results of the 


Moscow conference: 


The Conference of Foreign Sec-@— 


retaries of the United States of 
America, Mr. Cordell Hull: of the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Anthony 
Eden; and of the Soviet Union, Mr. 
V. M. Molotov; took place at Mos- 
cow from the 19th to 30th of Oc- 
tober 1943. There were twelve 
meetings. In addition to the Foreign 
Secretaries, the following took part 
in the conference: 


For the United States of anes 
ica: Mr. W. Averell Harriman, Am- 
bassdor of the United States; 
Major-General John R. Deane, 
United States Army; Mr. H. Hack- 


worth, Mr. James C. Dunn, and 
experts. 
For the United Kingdom: Sir 


Archibald Clark Kerr, Ambassador; 


Mr. William Strang; Lieutenant, 


General Sir Hastings Ismay, and 
experts. 

For the Soviet Union: Marshal 
K. E. Voroshilov, Marshal of the 


Soviet Union; Mr. A. V. Vyshinski, 


Mr, M. Litvinov, Deputy People’s 
Commissars for Foreign Affairs; 
Mr. V. A. Sergeyev, Deputy Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Trade; 
Major General A. A. Gryzlov, of 
the General Staff; Mr. G. F. Sak- 
sin, senior official for People’s Com- 


missariat for Foreign Affairs, and 


experts. 


The agenda included all questions 


submitted for discussion by the 
three Governments. Some of the 
questions called for final decisions, 
and these were taken. On other 
questions, after discussion, decisions 
on principles were taken. These 
questions were referred for detailed 


ed on : 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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cially set up for the purpose, 
reserved for treatment through dip- 
lomatic channels. Other questions 
again were disposed of by an ex- 


of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union 
have been in close cooperation in 
all matters concerning the com- 
mon effort, but this is the first 
time that the Foreign Secretaries 
oft the three Governntfents nave 
been able to meet together in con- 
ference. 

In the first place there were 
frank and exhaustive discussions of 
the measures to be taken to shorten 
the war against Germany and her 
satellites in Europe. Advantage was 
taken of the presence of military 
advisers representing the respec- 
tive Chiefs of Staff in order to dis- 
cuss definite military operations 
with regard to which decisions had 


being prepared in order to create a 
basis for the closest military coop- 
eraticn in the future between the 
three countries. 

Second only to the importance of 
hastening the end of the war was 
the recognition by three Gov- 
ernments that it essential in 
their own national interests and in 
the interest of all peace-loving na- 
tions to continue the present close 
collaboration and cooperation in the 
conduct of the war into the period 
following the end of hostilities, 
and that only in this way could 
peace be maintained and the polit- 


| (Continued on Page 2) 
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change of views. The Governmegts 


been taken and which are already 


Act on Italy, Austria 
And War Criminals 


BS Per wry Shapiro 


MOSCOW, Nov. 1 ee Britain 3 
Soviet Union have built the framework for global prosecu- 
tion of the war, relentless punishment of war criminals, 
post-war cooperation and freeing of captive states, start- 
ing with Austria, it was announced tonight. 

Three formal declarations by the governments con- 


for many years. 


closest military cooperation 
three countries.” 


The joint communique 


conduct of the war into the 


cerned, providing for close collaboration on war and post- 
war problems, and a joint statement by President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Winston Churchill and Premier 
Joseph Stalin announced the results of the tripartite con- 
ference here, believed—entirely aside from its momentous 
implications—to be a diplomatic defeat for Germany over- 
shadowing its disasters on the Eastern Front. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who represented the 
‘United States at the historic conference, told American 
and British correspondents that machinery had been set 
in motion which would shape the course of the world 


There was no statement on the opening of a second 
front 7 1 western Europe. Such a statement was impos- 
_ sible it would have been of inestimable value 

2 and of none to the United Natibns. 
MILITARY OPERATIONS — 
But a joint communique said: 
There were frank and exhaustive discussions of 
the measures to be taken to shorten the war against 
Germany and her satellites in Europe. 


“Advantage was taken of the presence of military 
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ready being prepared in order to create a basis for the 


in the future between the 


on the conference, which 


period following the end of 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Congress 


Leaders 


Hail Declaration 


joined in hailing the historic 


at Moscow as a “great beacon ef hope to a war-weary 


(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1.—Fourteen Senators today 


four-power declaration issued 


world” which “will hearten all who have sought a just and 


durable peace after this war.’ 


A. 


Senators Pepper, Hatch, Downey, 
Guffey, Kilgore, Ball; Hill, Ferguson, 
Maybank, Murray, Burton; Bridges, 
Green and Truman—the group 
which has fought for strengthening 


This statement was issued by“? 


ments of the Moscow 
Pepper said. 


in the conduct of the war and the 
maintenance of the peace.” 

The agreements reached at Mos- 
cow electrified the Senate, where 
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lessly, with both sides quibbling over 
details. 

In an important, statesmanlike 
move, Senator Claude Pepper, one 
of the leaders of the group urging 
“| stronger language, urged that the 
Connally resolution be sent back to 
the Foreign Relations Committee 
“to be reframed in view of the Mos- 
cow declaration.” 


ASKS CONNALLY REVISION 


It was Pepper’s argument that 
the resolution ought to express “the 


. sentiments” of the Moscow declara- 


tion. ; 
“I believe it would 
entire effect to have 
States Senate in a few | 
a resolution embodying 


But this common-sense 


of words which has kept the ent 
‘Senate debate on a low 


Senator Connally insisted 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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opened Oct. 19 and ended Saturday after 12 meetings t 
the prificipals, Hull, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden | 
and Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav Molotov, said that 
final decisions were taken on some of the questions dis- 
cussed and that on others agreements were reached in 
principle, details to be worked out either by special com- 
missions or through diplomatic channels. — 
It said that there were full and frank discussions on | 
measures to be taken to shorten the war and to continue 
“the present close collaboration and cooperation in the 
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DAILY WORKER, NEW YORK, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1943 


Growth of An 


Anti-Hitler Unity 


Reaches New Height i 


—Yesterday provided one of those great peaks in 
history from which one looks back to the difficult, 
uphill road of the past two years, and forward to a great 
new perspective of the future. It was only two and a 
half years ago, on the day after Hitler’s attack on the 
USSR that Churchill made his famous speech pledging 
all assistance to the Soviet people. The next day, the 
State Department declared that the defense of the Soviet 
Union was in the interests of the defense of the United 
States. And Stalin, summing up the moment in his 
speech of July 6th, 1941, declared that “our war for the 
freedom of our country will merge with the struggle of 
the peoples of Europe and America for their independence, 
for democratic liberties. It will be a united front of 


peoples standing for freedom and against enslavement 
and threats of enslavement by Hitler’s fascist armies.” 


ad 


— Here is Molotov being greeted in June, 1942, by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull (center), by General George Marshall on the left, 
Admiral Ernest King (shaking hands with Molotov) and the then- 
anibassader Maxim Litvinoff on the right. Hard on the heels of the 
Anglo-Soviet treaty, Molotoy met with President Roosevelt in June, 
1942. The pledge of common fighting against Hitler Germany was 
renewed, and a fundamental exchange of views looking toward a 
durable Soviet-American understanding took place, 


+ 


3 eS 


. 
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2 e, Hopkins, the Presi- 
dent’s personal adviser, vis- 
ited Stalin in July of 1941 
(left), and saw for himself the 
power and plans of the Soviet 
people, It was his report to 
President Roosevelt which laid 
the basis of the first meeting 
between Roosevelt and Church- 
ill on the Atlantic, in August, 
1941. Out of that meeting 
came the Atlantic Charter, and 
the decision to hold a three- 
power meeting on mutual aid 
to the Soviet Union, attended by 
Averill Harriman, now ambas- 
sador, and Lord Beaverbrook in 
September, 1941. The follow- 
ing May, after the United States 
was forced into the war, and 
the United Nations had been 
formed, the Soviet foreign min- 
ister, Vyacheslav Molotov, trav- 
elled to London where the 20- 
year alliance between the USSR 
and Britain was signed (right), 
the cornerstone of the growing 
developing coalition. 


A 


glo-Soviet-American Coalition 


The Agreement 


Regarding Italy 


WASHINGTON, Nor. 1 (UP). 


United States, Britain and the 
democratic government in Italy: 


— Text of a Declaration by the 
Soviet Union for restoration of 


Declaration Regarding Italy 


The Foreign Secretaries of the 
‘United States, United Kingdom 
and Soviet Union have established 


that their three Governments are 
m complete agreement that Allied 
policy towards Italy must be based 
‘upon the fundamental principle 
that Fascism and all its evil in- 
‘fluence and configuration shall be 
‘completely destroyed and that the 
‘Italian people shall be given every 
opportunity to establish govern- 
mental and other institutions based 
upon democratic principles. 


The Foreign Secretaries of the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom declare that the action of 
their Governments from the incep- 
tion of the invasion of Italian ter- 
ritory, in so far as paramount mil- 
itary requirements have permitted 
a 


4 All that year of 1942, the Red Army held the fort alone, but in the fall came the German rout in 
_ Egypt, and the Anglo-American landing in North Africa, Speaking on Nov. 6, 1942, the 25th Soviet an- 
Miversary, Stalin took issue with those who believed the coalition would fall apart. Stalin cited the Anglo- 
Soviet alliance, the Molotov understanding with Roosevelt, the visit of Winston Churchill to Moscow 
in Sept. 1941 as proof of the “steadily growing friendship between the USSR, Great Britain, and the 
United States of America and to their amalgamation into a fighting alliance against the Italo-German 
coalition.“ The “logic of events,” he said, “is stronger than any other logic.” 

Having seized the iniative on the Eastern Front, the Red Army opened its great campaign in July 
1943, almost simultaneously with the Allied advance into Sicily, followed by the landing in Italy. These 
resulted in the break-up of the Italian-German alliance, and placed new problems before the coalition, 


which were not solved at Quebec this part of August. 


has been based upon this policy. 

In furtherance of this policy in 
the future the Foreign Secretaries 
of the three Governments are 
agreed that the following measures 
are important and should be put 
into effect; 


1, It is essential that the Italian 
Government should be made more 
democratic by incluson of repre- 
sentatives of those sections of the 
Italian people who have always op- 
posed Fascism. 

2. Freedom of speech, of religious 
worship, of political belief, of press 
and of public meeting shall be re- 
stored in full measure to the Ital- 
jan people who shall be entitled to 
form Anti-Fascist political groups. 

3. All institutions and organiza- 
tions created by the Fascist regime 
shall be suppressed. 

4. All Fascist or pro-Fascist ele- 
ments shall be removed from the 
administration and from institu- 
tions and organizations of a public 
character. 3 

5. All political prisoners of the 
Fascist “regime shall be released 
and accorded full amnesty. 


6. Democratic organs of local gov- 
ernment shall be created. 


7. Pascist chiefs and army gen- 
erals known or suspected to be war 
criminals shall be arrested and 
handed over to justice. 

In making this declaration the 
three Foreign Secretaries recognize 
that so long as active military op- 
erations continue in Italy the time 
at which it is possible to give full 
effect to the principles stated above 
will be determined by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the basis of in- 
structions received through the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

The three Governments, parties 
to this Declaration, will, at the re- 
quest of any one of them, consult 
on this matter. It is further under- 
stood that nothing in this resolu- 
tion is to operate against the right 
of the Italian people, ultimately 
to choose their own form of Gov- 
ernment. 


Juliana Leaves Miami 
MIAMI BEACH, Fila. Nov. 1 
(UP).—Crown Princess Juliana of 
the Netherlands, left here today 
for an unknown destination after 
paying a two-day visit. 


The Declaration 
On Austria 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1 (UP).— 
Text of a Declaration by the United 


Roctevel. e Stale 
Text on Nazi War Criminals | 


States, Britain and the Soviet 
Union, pledging restoration of a 
free Austria: 


| Declaration on Austria 


The governments of the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union and the 
United States of America are 
agreed that Austria, the first free 
country to fall a victim to Hitlerite 


aggression, shall be liberated from 
German domination. 


They regard the annexation im- 
posed on Austria by Germany on 
March 15, 1938, as null and void. 
They consider themselves as in no 
way bound by any changes effected 
in Austria since that date. They 
declare that they wish to see re- 
established a free and independent 
Austria and thereby to open the 
way for the Austrian people them- 
selves as well as those neighboring 
states which will be faced with 
similar problems, to find that po- 
litical and economic security which 
is the only basis for lasting peace. 


ment account will inevitably be 


Austria is reminded, however, that 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1 (UP) .— 
Text of a Joint Statement by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and Premier 
Joseph Stalin pledging punish- 
ment of German atrocities; 

The United Kingdom, the United 
States and the Soviet Union have 
received from many quarters evi- 
dence of atrocities, massacres and 
cold-blooded mass executions which 
are being perpetrated by Hitlerite 
forces in many of the countries they 
have overrun ‘and from which they 
are now being steadily expelled. The 
brutalities of Nazi domination, are 


no new thing and all peoples or 
territories in their grip have suf- 
fered from the worst form of GOov- 
ernment by terror. What is new is 
that many of these territories are 
now being redeemed by the advanc- 
ing armies of the liberating powers 
and that in their desperation, the 
recoiling Hitlerites and huns are re- 
doubling their ruthless cruelties. 


she has a responsibility, which she 
cannot evade, for participation in 
the war at the side of Hitlerite Ger- 
many, and that in the final settle- 


taken of her own contribution to 
her liberation. 


Allies Rip Vital 
Nazi Line in Italy 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ing across Italy to the Adriatic 
where the Eighth Army captured 
San Salvo station near the Nazis’ 
eastern anchor of Vasto. 

Battling their way frontally 
through German fire up the steep 
slope of Teano, American troops 
wrested the town from Nazi rear 
guards and sent advance columns 
on to either side of Rocca Monfina 
volcano, pushing within 90 miles 
of Rome along both trunk railways. 


A rainstorm and the fire of Ger- 
man suicide squads on outfilanked 
Mt. Massico pinned down British 
troops on the western end of the 
line at Mondragone, 88 miles from 
Rome. But American troops on the 
Fifth Army’s other flank smashed 
four miles and captured Valle Ag- 
ricola, situated at 2,000 feet on the 
Matese slopes. 


This is now evidenced with partie- 
ular clearness by monstrous crimes 
on the territory of the Soviet Union 
Which is being liberated from Hitler- 
ites, and on French and Italian 
territory. 


Accordingly, the aforesaid three 
Allied Powers, speaking in the in- 
terests of the 32 United Nations, 
hereby solemnly declare and give 
full warning of their declaration as 
follows: at the time of granting of 
any armistice to any Government 
which may ve set up in Germany, 
those Ge officers and men and 
members of the Nazi Party who 
have been responsible for or have 
taken a consenting part in the 
above atrocities, massacres and exe- 
cutions will be sent back to the 
countries in which their abominable 
deeds were done in order that they 
may be judged and punished accord- 
ing to the laws of these liberated 
countries and of the free govern- 
ments which will be erected there- 
in, Lists will be compiled in all pos- 
sible detail from all these countries, 
having regard especially to invaded 
parts of the Soviet Union, to Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia, to Yugo- 
slavia and Greece including Crete 
and other islands, to Norway, Den- 
mark, Netherlands, Belgfum, Lux- 
emburg, France and Italy. 

Thus Germans who take part in 
wholesale shootings of Polish offi- 
cers or in the execution of French, 
Dutch, Belgian or Norwegian host- 
ages or of Cretan peasants, or who 


' 


» 4-Power Pledge for Carrying on 
War and Organizing Peace 


) 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 1 (UP).— 
(Text of a Declaration in which the 
United States, Britain, the Soviet 
Union and China pledge joint 
prosecution of the war and or- 
ganization jor maintenance of 
peace: 

Joint Four-Nation 
Declaration 


The Governments of the United 
States of America, United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union and China: 

United in their determination, in 
accordance with the Declaration by 
the United Nations of January 1. 


1942, and subsequent declarations, 
to continue hostilities against those 
Axis powers with which they re- 
‘spectively are at war until such 
powers have laid down their arms 
on the basis of unconditional sur- 
render, 


Conscious of their responsibility 
to secure the liberation of them- 
po Wet troops in Molotov’s company. Agreements reached in Moscow, made known yesterday, represent new e a 2 3 pegs 
mee in collaboration of the democratic powers, with perspective of shortening the war, completely de- aon: 


Bs 8 meeting of the foreign ministers of the three countries was therefore proposed, as a preliminary to 
ine meeting af Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt. Photos show Secretary of State, Cordell Hull being wel- 
os @omed in Moscow, and the British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, reviewing an honor guard of So- 


suring a rapid and orderly transi- 
tion from war to peace and of es 
tablishing and maintaining inter- 
national peace and security with 
the least diversion of the world’s 
human and economic resources for 
armaments; 
Jointly declare: 


1 — That their united action, 
pledged for the prosecution of the 
war against their respective en- 
emies, will be continued for the or- 
ganization and maintenance of 
peace and security. 


2—That those of them at war 
with a common enemy will act to- 
gether in all matters relating to the 
surrender and disarmament of that 
enemy. 

3—-That they will take all meas- 
ures deemed by them to be neces- 
sary to provide against any viola - 
tion of the terms imposed upon the 
enemy. 

4—That they recognize the neces- 
sity of establishing at the earliest 
practicable date a general interna- 
tional organization, based on the 


feating the enemy, and peaceful reconstruction in the future. ä | Recognizing the necessity of en- 
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of all peace-loving states, and open 
to membership by all such states, 
large and small, for the mainten- 
ance of international peace and se- 
curity. 


5—That for the purpose of main- 


taining international peace and se- 
curity pending the reestablishment 
of law and order and the inaugura- 
tion of a system of general security, 
they will consult with one another 
and as occasion requires with other 
members of the United Nations 
with a view to joint action on be- 
half of the community of nations. 

6— That after the termination of 
hostilities they will not employ 
their military forces within the ter- 
ritories of other states except for 
the purposes envisaged in this Dec- 
laration and after joint consulta- 
tion. 


7—That they will confer and co- 


operate with one another and with 


other members of the United Na- 
tions to bring about a practicable 
general agreement with respect to 
the regulation of armaments in the 


principle of the sovereign equality 


Base 


hey 


have shared in slaughters inflicted|suredly the three Allied Powers will 


on the people of Poland or in ter- 
ritories of the Soviet Union which 


| 


pursue them to the uttermost ends 
of the earth and will deliver them 


are now being swept clear of the to their accusers in order that 


enemy, will know they will 
brought back to the scene of their 
crimes and judged on the spot by 
the peoples whom they have out- 
raged. Let those who have hitherto 
not inbrued their hands with inno- 
cent blood beware lest they join the 
ranks of the guilty, for most as- 


be | justice may be done. 


The above declaration is without 
prejudice to the case of German 
criminals, whose offenses have no 
particular geographical localization 
and who will be punished by joint 
decision of the Governments of the 
Allies, 


Text of 3- Power 
Joint Communique 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ical, eccnomic, and social welfare 
of their peoples be fully promoted. 


This conviction is expres 
Declaration in which the 


the three Foreign Secretaries and 


the Chinese Ambassador at Moscow|fidence and understanding which 
on behalf of their governments. characterzed all the work of the 
This Declaration published today Conference, consideration was also 
given to other important questions. 
tion in the prosecution of the war These included not only questions 
and in all matters pertaining to the af a current nature but also ques- 
surrender and disarmament of the tions concerning treatment of Hit- 
enemies with which the four coun-|lerite Germany and its satellites 
tries are respectively at war. It set economic cooperation and assur 
forth the principles upon which the ance of general peace. 


provides for even closer collabora- 


four Governments agree that a 


broad system of international co- Allies Bomb Burma 


operation and security should 
based. Provision is made for the 
inclusion of all other peace-loving 


nations, great and small, in this NEW DELHI, 


system. 


The Conference agreed to set up minus 70 miles southwest of Man 


machinery for ensuring the closest dalay in Japanese-occupied Burm 
5 N three felt the weight of Allied bombs for 


cooperation between the 
Governments in the examination 


of European questions arising as when RAF Wellington night bomt 


the war develops. For this purpose 
the Conference decided to establish 
in London a Buropean Advisory 
Commission to study, these ques- 
tions and to make joint recom- 
mendations to the three Govern- 
ments, 

Provision was made for continu- 
ing when necessary the tripartite 


consultations of representatives of Agency, according to a London 
the three Governments in the re- broadcast heard by United Pres 


spective capitals through the exist- at New York, reported Monday 


ing diplomatic channels. 

The Conference also agreed to 
establish an Advisory Council for 
matters relating to Italy to be com- 
posed in the first instance of rep- 


resentatives of their three Govern- 


ments and of the French Commit- 
tee of National Liberation. Provi- 
sion is made for addition to this 
council of representatives of Greece 
and Yugoslavia in view cf their 
special interests arising out of ag- 
gressions of Fascist Italy upon their 
territory during the present war. 
This Council will deal with day to 
day questicns other than military 
preparations and will make recom- 
mendations designed to coordinate 
Allied policy with regard to Italy. 

The three Foreign Secretaries 
considered it appropriate to reaf- 
firm by a Declaration published 
today, the attitude of the Allied 
Governments i favor of the restor- 
ation of democracy in Italy, 

The three Foreign Secretaires 
declared it to be the purpose of 
their Governments to restore the 
independence of Austria. At the 
same time they reminded Austria 
that in the final settlement, ac- 
count will be taken of efforts that 
Austria may make towards its own 
liberation. The Declaration on Aus- 
tria is published today. 

The Foreign Secretaries issued at 
the Oonference a Declaration of 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Premier Stalin con- 
taining a solemm warning that at 
the time of granting any armistice 
to any German government, those 
German officers and men and 


post-war period. 
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members of the Nazi Party who 


have had any connection with 
atrocities and executions in coun- 
tries overrun by German forces, 


will be taken back to the countries 


in alin which their abominable crimes 

ese Were committed to be e 
Government joined during the con- punished according te the laws of 
ference and which was signed by those countries. 


ang 


In an atmosphere of mutual con- 


Rail Terminus 


Nov. 1 (UP). 
Myingyan, important railway 


the third successive day Sunday 


err hit the statior and yards, ste 
ing a large fire, a British commu 
nique reported today. | 


Dutch Officers Lead 


Guerrillas in Sumatra 
(By United Press) 
Japanese Domei 


The Ne 


that officers of the Dutch Army b 
assumed command of Dutch anc 


native guerrillas fighting 
Japanese in the mountains c 


Sumatra. 


YOU CAN HELP US to con- 


serve paper in response to 
our government's appeal! 

In supplying newsstands 
with only those papers actu- 
ally needed, we will elim- 
inate the waste resulting 
from the return of unsold 


copies. 


We can accurately deter- 


mine the supply needed on 
each stand if you— 


PLACE A STANDING OR- 
DER WITH YOUR NEWS 
DEALER FOR YOUR COPY 
OF THE DAILY WORKER 
EVERY DAY! 
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Jewish Stores in 


Queens Detaced i 


Shopkeepers on Skillman Ave., Sunnyside, Queens, be- 
tween 44th and 47th Sts. found obscene, anti-Semitic slogans 
scrawled on their windows in wax early yesterday morning, 
“Kill the Jews” slogans were chalked on the street. 
Walls of the Young Israel Temple on 44th St. near 


Order Urge Tenants Err 
To Protect Rent 
Control Here 


signed by its chairman, Paul Cros- 
bie, asking Borough President 
James Burke, to hunt out the Hit- 

lerites responsible for inciting the 

anti-Jewish vandals, and urging him 

to take the leadership in promot- 
The Office of Price Administra- 
tion needs the cooperation of New 
York City tenants to make rent 
control a success, the New York 
City Consumer Council declared yes- 
terday in a frontal attack on land- 


ing war unity. 
lords who are determined to wreck 
control. 
“The key to rent control,” said 
the Council, “is information. If 
; every tenant knows his rights, 
‘| Asserting that this further mani- chiseling will become impossible.” 
festation. of race prejudice by Mr. unn maden to. avail: them- 
ee Poet mt |selves of “OPA’s Questions and An- 
swers on Rent Control,“ the Coun- 


mittee’s power to correct employ-| ei reviewed the rulings on leases, 


DAILY WORKER, NEW YORK, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1943 
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Enjoying Some Ice Cream 


Pull Lever for 
Boys ‘Over There’ 


: AN EDITORIAL 


Teo, when we vote as free men, let's remember that 
our boys, and those of our Allies, are fighting and 
dying to keep us free. 

By voting everywhere for those candidates who sup- 
port the war policies of the President we can strengthen 
the all-out war effort which is keeping our nation free. 

By electing these candidates we are upholding the 
nation’s platform for victory against those who would 
sabotage it, who would like to forestall unconditional 
surrender of the fascist Axis by negotiated peace. 

In New York, upholding that platform means getting 
out the vote for Lt. General William N. Haskell, the 
President’s candidate for Lt. Governor. In New Jersey, 
it means electing Vincent J. Murphy, candidate of united 
labor and of the Roosevelt forces, as Governor. 

In the contest for New York City Council, national 
unity, victory for the President’s war policies and the 
war needs of the people can best be served by a huge 
Communist first choice vote in every country and by the 
election of both Communist and other outstanding win- 
the-war candidates, 

Under PR this can be done by voting Number 1 for 
the Communist candidate on the paper ballot in each 
borough, and Numbers 2, 3, 4 and 5 as recommended | 
beneath the pictures of the ballot for the various counties. 

Deweyism and Aurelioism can be soundly defeated 
in New York by a strong American Labor Party vote on 
the machine. Such a vote weuld help elect Ist. General 
Haskell, Matthew M. Levy to the Supreme Court in 
Manhattan and Bronx, Francis E. Rivers to the City 
Court bench in Manhattan, and all other labor-backed 
candidates. 
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State Police at 
Albany Polis 
ALBANY, Nov. 1 (UP). — Gove 


ernor Dewey's administration or- 
dered state police to patrol polling 


8 
ae 


1 a 


Hoover Exposed as 
Advocating Hunger 


City, 1133 Broadway. 


“We respectfully and a ale 


Levy’s election is important both as a blow to cor- 
ruption in politics and to the Deweyite strategy of getting 


s Sh Ry SENS WHS SRO) March, ceiling was urged. 
Aurelio elected in order to use the “corruption” issue as | . e mate. l . (Daily Worker Washington Bureau) — was that this would consti- ogy ary ä Members were told to press for clar- FAREWELL 
a smokescreen for Hooverism in the 1944 campaign. erga oa Central Administrative| WASHINGTON, Nov. 1—Herbert ating cr en 7 ocd — „ ruling of 147 am this issue by writing to = Pyatnitsky Chorus’... .53¢ 
The way to vote ALP is to pull all levers on ROW C gervices, the Comptroller Hoover has been trading for more ",|Comptroller General Lindsay War- . —  Bowses FOLK SONGS OF 5.3.2. 
(third row). the Tressury Department and other|than 25 years on his reputation 48], Hoover was willing to send food) that your Erscutive Order 18 an Carsom OPA rent administra~|} Four inch records. 4ibum 


Vote early. Remember the polls close at 7 P.M. See 
that your friends, neighbors, shopmates cast their 
ballots. 


*» in 


Brooklyn Manhattan 


ik 
PUT THE FIGURE 1 BEFORE 
THE NAME OF PETER V. CAC- 


THE NAME OF BENJAMIN J. 


CHIONE (COMMUNIST). Then | DAVIS, JR. (COMMUNIST). .  |Bolshevik outbreaks in Hungary it the British Navy and 7 NEWMAN 

in vy and help them BROS. Men's and Young Men’s 
mark the figures 2,3, 4 and 5 in Then put the figure 2 before the Boston NMU Hits nad been found impossible the and recover Riga. e Feather’ Haircut.” Permanent f F. f S¢ Stanton. Gt. nr. Orchard. |} § 
front of the names of Abraham | name of Eugene F. Connolly of April to give effect to this pro- Lord Balfour said that he didn't. "24 68. Also 3 items $1.25. 
Bernknopf (ALP), Richard Mazza | (ALP). Then put the figure 3 Relaxing Dimout ” 


(ALP), Norman P. Johnson (R., 
C.N.-P.), and Genevieve B. Earle 


before the name of Stanley M. 


‘Isaacs (R., C.N.-P.). Then put 


(R., C.N.-P.). the figure 4 before the name of (Special to the Daily Worker) SAME DOG TRICKS | 
y a 1. — Mr. Robert Hungary until the Communist gov- 1 
John A. Ross, Jr. (*. C. N. -.). BOSTON, Nov “i 3 8 et led ty Bela un But Hoover soon disillusioned Dr. J. 8. EFREMOFF n Sto 
tional Maritime Union, today issued | °Verthrown. e Surgeon Dentist 202-10 W. 89th St. . TR. 4-1575 


PUT THE FIGURE 1 BEFORE 
THE NAME OF ISIDORE BEGUN 


(COMMUNIST). Then put the 
figure 2 before the name of 
Michael J. Quill (Ind.). Then 
put the figures 3 and 4 before the 


— 


PUT THE FIGURE 1 BEFORE 


government agencies. | 

It is known that the Washingto 
lobbyist of the association visited 
Mr. George Wilson, director of 
space control who is a subordinate 
of CAS Director Brown, who is in 
charge of getting offices for gov- 
ernment agencies throughout the 


that as far as they were con- 
cerned the case was closed inas- 
much as they had gotten what 
they wanted. 

Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren ruled October 7 that if a 
contractor balked at signing a gov- 
ernment contract with a guarantee 
of non-racial discrimination, it was 
perfectly all right to leave the ban 
out of the contract. \ 

The case involved concerned the 


‘Southwestern Bell Company which 


refused to furnish telephone serv- 
ice but it is understood that land- 
lords all over the country, follow- 
ing the advice of the association, 
had refused to sign contracts with 
FEPC clause in an effort to provoke 
a crisis. r 


a statement protesting the order to 
end the dim out regulations in this 
area. He charged that this would 


‘endanger the lives of American sea- 


age man ashore can never see them. 


By Adam Lapin 


a great humanitarian who helped 


feed. the starving peoples of Eu- 
rope after the first World War. 


But the real story of Hoover's 
humanitarianism is found in the 


2,000 pages of the two thick vol- 
umes on the Paris peace confer- 
ence of 1919 just published by the 


State Department. 


It is a story which is told in the 
official minutes of the Council of 
Ten representing the United 
States, England, France, Japan and 


Italy. 


It is a story which condemns 
Hoover on his own words as one of 
the cruelest and most heartless 
men in all history who proposed 
repeatedly the mass starvation of 
whole peoples in order to defeat 
the menace of “Bolshevism.” 

On May 9, 1919, Hoover piously 
told a meeting of the Council of 
Ten: 


“Humane and not political con- 
siderations must prevail.” 

M. Seydoux, a French represen- 
tative, explained at the same meet- 
ing that it “had been proposed to 
reopen relations with Hungary 
when the blockade restrictions had 
been removed. But on account of 


posal. : 
Hoover, the humanitarian, calm- 
ly backed the proposal for starving 


PLAYED WITH LIVES 
He pointed out that “the pro- 
posal ieferred to by M. Seydoux 
had been reached by the Supreme 


ple’s governments which had been 


When, Where, How 


* 


to Germany not to save the people 
from starvation but to enable her 
to maintain a stable government.“ 


that the food so sent would reach 
the people and not the Bolsheviks.” 

Bolsheviks were not people to 
Hoover, and if he considered whole 
nations Bolshevik so much the 
worse for them. They could starve. 

Hoover’s activities in aiding the 
armies of intervention against the 


urge that you forthwith do what- 


is proof of unfitness and 


cial 
dice which should be rebuked. 


tor, Washington, D. 


recognizing 
rent concessions as a factor in the 


the explicit statement that ‘it is 
hereby ordered.’ It would appear 
to us, therefore, that such action 
on the part of a subordinate offi- 
preju- 


Soviet Union in the Baltic coun- 


public documents including the 
Lansing papers. 

But there is some new light on 
Hoover’s maneuvers in Estonia, 


State Department volumes, 
Hoover complained to the Coun- 


Latvia “were not fighting the Bol- 
|sheviks” but were simply living on 
the population. And he said that 


ed to land food in Riga. 
aptain C. T. M. Fuller of the 
Navy said that the Germans 
hach volunteered to cooperate with 


think the Hoover was thinking of 
military operations. : 


mans to do the work on land in 
cooperation with the British Navy 
acting at sea.” 


French, thought “the Allies at 


The official minutes record that 
Hoover made other military sug- 


ince.” Here was his idea: 
“At the presént time it was dif- 


tries has already been told in other 


Latvia and Lithuania in the new) 


cil of Ten that the Germans in 


gestions which he admitted were ed by ieading ph 
“perhaps a little out of his prov- ss 
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LAUNDRY, 8 Chris- 


rea- 


Men's Wear 


Dentists 


Moving and Storage 


Formerly at 80 Fifth Ave. 
Phone: AL. 4-3910 


147 FOURTH AVE., cor. 14th St. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR 
POOL CAR SHIPMENTS TO— 


The humanitarian cooperation Denver and States of Arizona, — 
men. Economic Counell an the supposi-| would, of course, have consisted of|D& A BROWN, Surgeon ee ee eee, Wyoming ond „ oe oc 
In a petition to Capt. F. M. Meals tion that the Bela Kun govern- defeating the dreaded “Bolsheviks.” ond Ave., cor. i4th St. 15844. 17 28 XN. . Faul Robeson 
of the Port of Boston, the Nauru ment would fall at once. So far that Hoover even thought that food a t NEGRO SINFUL SONGS .... 
statement says: It's not only the has not happened; but the Su- might be a real practical weapon in Electrolysis — wai Private rooms. 2 A n 
lives of our men, but the vital car- preme Economic Council asked for ‘ re ee NATIONAL ANTHEMS, U.S. USSR. 
military strategy since “the Bol- — Ole veland. . 
goes and the ships they sail we're a mandate to act as soon as that nevis would Fe ER t, Atlanta, W St. Louis ea 
thinking of. We realize the incon-|Government should disappear.” a a a © = ee Saige Oc 
75 per ber n ppear. Riga if food were landed there and ‘Pree estimates. No on. Berliner's Music Shop 
venience villans ashore; but our) Despite his pious assertions, could thus be wiped out by the 7 154 FOURTH AVE. Cor. 14th St. j 
men come in contact with the sub- Hoover made no bones about the forces of the British and the Ger- J. SANTINI, Lic. Long Distance Moving— Free Delivery Tel.: GR. 56-8220 } 
marine hazards at sea. They know fact that for him food was a weap- mans acting together Storage. Reasonable rates. LEhigh 4-2222. OPEN EVENINGS % 11:38 
the actual conditions, as the aver- on with which to defeat the peo- | yy Pichon representing the FRANK GIARAMITA. Express and mov- i 
. ing, 13 Bast Tth St. near Third Ave. 1 


Associated Optometrists 


9655 West 34th St., or. Seventh Ave. 


Tel.: MEd. 3-3243 @ Daily 9a.m.-7:30 


J. T. FREEMAN; Optometrist 


2487. SONGS OF FREE MEN 

We'd appreciate dimout along the set up in many equntries. . ais tania to tan ee. Paul Robeson i 
coast as long as there are enemy On March 8, 1919, Hoover was forces to maintain order as sug- 2 2 FOR COMPLETE STOCK RECORDS 
submarines under the water in ac-|telling the Council of Ten that zested by Mr. Hoover.” But he Opticians and — See — 
tion. Germany faced mass starvation. a uggested in chien the wile Optometrists 0. PAGANI & BRO. 
tary proposal of the great humani- CH. 2-674 "wail orders ailea i 
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To Cast Your Ballot 


ficult to remove the Germans — 
' names of Gertrude Weill Klein | of Irving Lemov (F., C.N.-P.). | 
ree gna og Ninfo (ALP) | | „ TAME: From 6A. I t 7 N | ot ho go “Eonar Basan ra —— 
| : PLACE; The polling booth in your election district, usually the ent were in a temper to obey the UNITY OPTICAL CO 
) spiral,” declared the directly same place where you registered. Allies. It seemed best, therefore, to . — 1 * 
Consumers members. „ support Estonia in every way and] Unwanted Hair Removed Forever erst Wan 
2 — First you go into the booth that contains the voting machine, and thus to enable the Estonians to Bamove the ugiy helr BOSS, Optometrist 


1 


The OPA was urged to conduct a 
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‘Speak Thy Purpose 
Out’ Matthew Woll 


By Roy 
Matthew Woll has many 


eT ee 
4 22 eee 


quoting the classics. 


Hudson 
things in common with Johr 


L. Lewis. One of them is a habit of concealing treachery by 
For instance, a quotation from Sil 


0 Walter Scott is singled out to embellish the editorial pages 
‘of the American Photo Engraver in which Mr. Woll pours 


forth his reactionary venom. Iron-¢ 


ically, the quotation is— 


“Speak thy purpose out, 
I love not mystery or doubt.” 


To be honest with Mr. Woll, he 
does not comply with the scornful 
» demand of Sir Walter Scott upon 
those whose plans are shrouded in 
‘Mystery and doubt. With the gall 
characteristic of people infected by 
Hitler's poison, Mr. Woll expresses 
himself on the question of Interna- 
tional Labor Day when he writes in 
a signed editorial 
™ „„ the Russian unions are on 
the same level as Hitler’s Labor 

Front.” 

This statement certainly doesn’t 
jibe with the sentiments of the 
average trade unionist and decent 
American which were undoubtedly 
expressed by the president of the 
Auto Workers’ Union, R. J. Thomas, 
when he said— } 

“My heart goes out to the Rus- 
sian soldiers and the people of 

Russia. ... My friends, a people 


and still go on fighting for 
thing they hold dearest to 
their hearts.” 

The words of Mr. Woll show that 
he is neither an average trade 
unionist nor a decent American. 
It may seém inconceivable to the 
rank and file that anyone holding 
a union card could make Woll’s 
slanderous statement. But at least 
they will admit that it has the 
virtue of removing any “mystery 
of doubt” as to why Mr. Woll and 
company oppose any form of co- 
operation with the Soviet Trade 
Unions. 

NEFARIOUS PURPOSE 
Although it may outrage one's 
stomach to do so, one must deter- 
mine and consider the’ conclusions 
to be drawn from Mr. Woll's posi- 
tion. It the English language 
means anything, then Mr. Woll 
would have the American workers 
believe that the Russian workers 
. are enslaved and exploited by the 
Soviet Government as are the Ger- 
man workers under the iron heel of 
fascism. If the Russian workers 
are not free, then is it not the task 
of American labor to help them be- 
come free? If the Soviet Govern- 
ment enslaves the Russian workers, 
then is not the Soviet Government 
à @ foe of democracy, a destroyer of 
freedom and enemy of organized 
4 labor? 

: Does it not follow then that the 
F Soviet Union cannot be considered 
| =. true friend and ally of America, 
because eventually the United 
States will have to wage war against 
ttme Soviet Union? If there is to 
de a war against the Soviet Union, 
sooner or later, then would it not 
be wise to come to terms now with 
Hitler, who is weakened and is 

ready to talk business? 
Hitler, weakened, is no longer a 
Let’s make a deal with 
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cui is the program of Mr. Woll 
. gnd his treasonable partners! He is 

‘ ggainst International Labor Unity 
because he is against the United 
Nations and works for the defeat 
Union and the over- 
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But they don’t in- 
work for the defeat of the 
Nations. Don’t besmirch 
patriotism. Let's not go to 
‘extremes. Woll and company may 
> .. gee Reds under their beds when 
4 i there aren't any, but we should not 
dee defeatists where there aren't 
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there are such people, and 
still able to read, then Mr. 
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he does not want them to invade 
the Balkans—although invasion 
would open the way to a much 
earlier and less costly victory than 
the invasion of France which he 
insistently demands?” 

Again, no one can accuse Mr. Woll 
of failing to “speak his purpose 
out.” And again, if the English 
language means anything, then Mr. 
Woll, the “military expert,” is 
against an invasion of France to 
defeat Hitler but he demands that 
Britain and the U. S. invade the 
Balkans to defeat Stalin and the 
Soviet Union. If this does not mean 
that Mr. Woll considers Stalin and 
not Hitler the enemy of the United 
States, then what does i®@ mean? 
If it dees not mean that Woll ad- 
vocates policies that are helpful to 
Hitler and hurt America and the 
United Nations, then two and two 
no longer make four. 

This is the record of Mr Woll, 
according to Mr Woll, and the res- 
ord stinks. It cries to high heaven 
that the struggle against Mr. Woll’s 
policies is not only a struggle 
against reactionary trade union 
policies, but is first of all a st le 
against those who work to saye 
Hitler from defeat. This record fe- 
veals the fact that Internatio 
Labor Unity can be achieved only 
when organized labor repudiates 
and condemns those who seek to 
weaken the United Nations by using 
Hitler’s arguments to attack the 
policies of the U. S. Government as 
expressed by President Roosevelt. 

“The world has never seen greater 
devotion, determination and self- 
sacrifice than have been displayed 
by the Russian people and their 
armies under the leadership of Mar- 
shal Stalin. With a nation which, 
in saving itself, is thereby helping 
save the world from Nazi menace, 
this country should always be glad 
to be a good neighbor and a sincere 
friend in the world of the future.” 

* „ * 

Matthew Woll does not merely ex- 
press his own views but the pro- 
gram of powerful, dangerous forces 
headed by Hoover, Hearst, McCor-~- 
mick and Landon, Woll, Hutcheson, 
Dubinsky, John L. Lewis and their 
allies in the CIO, are all united in 
a sinister conspiracy to help put 
across this program which is aimed 
at defeating the policy of uncondi- 
tional surrender and preventing a 
United Nations victory. Their role 
in this conspiracy is to divide labor, 
disrupt its ranks, capture the AFL, 
split the CIO and end labor's sup- 
port of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. . 

Furthermore, Matthew Woll is not 
an individual, but is the person, 
along with Bill Hutcheson, who too 
often dictates the policies of the 
AFL Executive Council by exploit- 
ing the unreasoning fears and 
hatred of the Soviet Union and the 
Communists of some hide-bound 
conservatives on the Council. Mat- 
thew Woll is the person who wrote 
the anti-United Nations resolution 
that the last AFL convention was 
incited to adopt. Thus the treach- 
erous and treasonable views of the 
individuals, Woll, Hutcheson, Lewis 
and Dubinsky, were foisted upon 
6,000,000 organized workers, and are 
now supposed to have their backing. 

” * * 


Mr. Woll, on behalf of Hutcheson, 
Dubinsky, Lewis and company, has 
dared to speak their purpose out.“ 

It is high time that the six million 
members of the AFL make it clear 
to President Roosevelt and the peo- 


‘| ple of the United States and all our 


allies, that the rank and file intend 
to deal with these gentlemen in the 
same manner as they deal with any 
other friend or agent of Hitler. 

Undoubtedly the coming CIO 
Convention will express its hearty 
support for the position expressed 
on International Labor Unity by 
Philip Murray at the Auto Workers’ 
Convention. By doing so the CIO 
will help to bring the day much 
closer when world labor will be 
united and the CIO will also 
thereby rebuke the pack of scoun- 
drels who dared to sully the good 
name and honor of American labor. 

But it is not only these gentlemen 
who are having their say. The 
pressure of the British workers, re- 
inforced by the stand of the Soviet 
Trade Unions and the position of 
Philip Murray and the American 
Railway unions, has just resulted 
in the leaders of the British Trade 
Union Congress issuing a call for 
a world congress of ALL trade 
unions in the United Nations. The 
issuance of this call is „ decisive 
rebuff to the enemies of world la- 
bor unity! The six million mem- 
bers of the AFL have the duty to 
immediately register their full sup- 
port for this world conference. By 
doing so they can also make it 
clear— 


Archbishop to Conduct 
Service for Nazi Victim 


life with 12 other persons when 
Nazi planes shot down th? Swedish 
aircraft Gripen on Oct. 22, it was 
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The Marines and Their ‘Ack-Ack’ Sweetie 
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Members of the crew of the “Fair Dinkum,” a 90-mm. anti-aircraft gun of the Marine Corps on 
Valla Lavella beside the weapon with which they knocked many a Japanese plane out of the sky. Front 
row (I. to r.) Pvt. P. R. Fehrman, Sun Prairie, Wis.; Cpl. Michael Drotar, Newton Falls, Ohio; Pfc. Thomas 
L. Cunningham, Chicago, III.; Pfc. James L. Melius, Waukeegan, III., and Pvt. Charles F. McMeeney, 
Waterbury, Conn. Rear (I. to r.) Pfe, William E. Healy, Murray, Utah; Cpl. Paul J. Huron, Jr., Lansford, 
Pa.; Pvt. Ed Gray, Plant City, Fla.; Pfc. Edward Ormsby, Florence, Ariz., and Capt. Arthur Everitt, Scotts- 


Congress 
Leaders Hail 


Declaration 


(Continued from Page 1) 


his resolution is “in harmony” with 
the Moscow declaration. 

And Senator Robert Taft, Ohio 
defeatist, chimed in to agree that 
the Connally resolution “is more in 
line” with the Moscow declaration 
than the Pepper amendment, 

Shortly afterwards Senator John 
Danaher, Connecticut Republican, 
continued with his long technical 
dissertation in favor of his own 
amendment which would definc 
practically every word in the Con- 
nally resolution. 

The reaction to the Moscow dec- 
laration was, of course, not unani- 
mous. 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler, the 
leader of the Senate defeatists, said 
coyly: ; 

“T note no mention was made of 
the Atlantic Charter, I wonder 
why.” 

In ‘the House, Rep. Frederick 
Smith, Ohio defeatist, went ahead 
with a long speech explaining why 
he thought the proposed interna- 
tional stabilization agreement was 
a “British plot to seize control of 
United States gold.” 

DEFEATISTS SET BACK 

But there was no doubt that the 
Moscow agreement was a terrific 
set-back for the defeatists on both 
sides of Capitol Hill. 

And the only regret of many ob- 
servers here was that full advantage 
was not taken of the situation by 
adopting Senator Pepper’s proposal 
to adopt swiftly the language of 
the Moscow declaration as the sense 
of the Senate. 


WLB Orders 
New Brewster, 


CIO Contract 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1 (UP). — 
The War Labor Board tonight di- 
rected the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp., and the CIO’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers to sign a new con- 
tract designed to eliminate union- 
company discord which has ham- 
pered war production at the com- 
pany’s three plants. 

It unanimously accepted recom- 
arbitration ma- 
chinery and other devices advanced 
by Moses Shapiro, special WLB 
referee, and ordered them included 
in a new collective bargaining 
agreement covering employes build- 
ing navy planes at Long Island 
City, N. T., Newark, N. J., and 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Shapiro reported that the union 
and the new management under 
President Henry J. Kaiser have 
pledged jointly “not to tolerate any 
interference with all-out production 


and to give to the country and to 
the armed forces the products that 
these plants and their workers can 
unquestionably. produce.” 

Company-union relations now are 
“splendid,” he said. 

Shapiro said the Kaiser manage- 
ment and union representatives 


agreed that a permanent arbitrator 


1400AttendOpening 
Of Coast CP Parley 


(Special to the 


Daily Worker) 


LOS ANGELES, Cal., Nov. 1.— William Schneiderman, 
State Secretary of the California Communist Party, key- 
noted the Los Angeles County annual convention with the 
call for strengthening of Soviet-American friendship “which 
our country’s leaders now recognize is. the key not only to 


lishment of a lasting, orderly and 
democratic peace.” 

Schneiderman spoke to fourteen 
hundred people at the opening ses- 
sion. He urged the immediate open- 
ing of a second front now while the 
Soviets are dealing such shattering 
blows to the Nazis. A six plank 
program to strengthen the war ef- 
fort and unify the people of this 
country behind our commander-in- 
chief, was the gist of the main 
report to the convention by Carl 
Winter, county secretary. 


PROGRAM ADOPTED 
The program, which was finally 
adopted, included: The establish- 


ment of a permanent county-wide 
citizens conference on transporta- 


winning the war, but to the estab-© 


police department for registration 
of all fire arms was vigorously op- 
posad by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. ‘ 


VICTIMIZE BEST WORKERS 


Winter challenged the District 
Attorney to either prosecute these 
people for conspiracy to commit 
murder or “stand condemned of 
aiding and abetting the advocacy 
of force and violence.“ 

He revealed that one of the causes 
of lagging production in aircraft, is 
the red-hunt in some of the plants 
which victimizes some of the best 
and most patriotic workers. 

He named Lockheed as one of the 
principal offenders and charged 
that personnel officers of this com- 


tion “embracing representatives of 
peoples organizations, management 
and labor“ to help solve transpor- 
tation problems and avert any fur- 
ther stoppages, for a local public 
housing policy by local government 
to end racial ghettos, supplement 
federal construction and conversion 
and wipe out discriminatory hous- 
ing practices, for a free farmers 
market on a city property accessible 
to war workers, for the establish- 
ment of a junior citizens council 
with a view to involving young peo- 
ple in the fight to combat juvenile 
delinquency through the practice of 
democracy and democratic particip- 
ation in government, for a vigorous 
campaign to route the fifth col- 
umn 


Winter charged that the Ku Klux 
Klan and other fifth columnists are 
active again in this vicinity, re- 


munist 


pany have given as a reason for 
dismissal of alleged Communists, 
that “when this war is over, we 
may have to fight Russia.” 

The county secretary also levelled 
a blast against State Senator Jack 
Tenney, warning the Democratic 
Party that Tenney is “a fascist 
time-bomb within the ranks of the 


President's party.“ 


The convention pledged the full 
effort of members of the Communist 
Party in support of the admini- 
stration’s war policies and for the 
increase of production to “speed the 
opening of a second front and swift 
victory.” 

Pettis Perry, Carl Winter and 
Max Silver were reelected respec- 
tively to the offices of county chair- 
man, executive secretary and ad- 
ministrative secretary of the Com- 
Party for Los Angeles 


calling that a recent request by the 


County. 


FDR Presses Fight 
For Subsidy Funds 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ing prices to consumers, is an es- 
sential part of winning the war,” 
the President said. 

“The subsidies that are used can- 
not properly be called producer sub- 
sidies or r subsidies. They 
are war subsidies. The cost which 
they cover are war costs.” 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee already has reported a 
bill to extend the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation but has 
amended it to end existing sub- 
sidies after Jan. 1 and ban all new 
ones with minor exceptions. Simi- 
lar legislation is before the Sen- 
ate. 

The support price-subsidy pro- 
gram is essential to victory, to at- 
tainment of war food objectives 
and to realization of the govern- 
ment’s pledge to farmers that they 
will be assured against a price col- 
lapse for the two years after the 
war, Mr. Reosevelt said. 


FOOD PROGRAMS 


subsidies. The original CCC bill ap- 


proved by the War Food Adminis- 
tration asked, however, for $500,- 
000,000. 

He pointed out that COC’s 1943 
program had cost $350,000,000 and 
that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation’s financing of meat and 
butter price rollbacks cost another 
per year is a moderate sum to pay 
in order to accomplish the objec- 
tives we have in mind—greater pro- 
duction and lower consumer prices 
tor a whole year,” he said. “In 
fact, it is about equal to the cost to 
us of waging this war for three 
days.” ; 

“On the farm as in industry the 
war has pushed costs above the 
levels that prevailed before the out- 
break of war,” the President said, 
“and above the levels that will pre- 
vail when victory has been won. 
These are costs of war, and it is 
entirely appropriate that they 
should be met out of the public 
treasury, just as are the costs of 
producing tanks and planes and 
ships and guns.” 


Handy Still in 


: Critical Condition 


W. C. Handy composer of “St. 
Louis Blues” and other equally fa- 
mous blues songs, who suffered a 


Annadeghers 
eventh 


Cross“ 


THE threshold of the first 
room that opened on the 
siaircase stood Elly; she had 
come up the stairs quietly. The 
little apprentice had been sweep- 
ing up; he was behind her, grin- 
ring. “Is my father still here?” 
Schultz called out: “Herr Met- 
tenheimer, your daughter!” 

From his ladder, Mettenheimer 
asked: “Which one?” 

“Elly 1” 

“I wonder how the man knows 
my name,” thought Elly. 

Like a youngster, Mettenheimer 
climbed down from his ladder, It 
had been years since Elly had 
called for him at his place of 
work. Pride and pleasure réju- 
venated him as he saw his favor- 
ite daughter standing there in the 
large, empty, ready-to-be-moved- 
into house, one of the many he 
had papered for her in his dreams. 
He immediately saw the sorrow 
in her eyes and the fatigue that 
made her face look even more 
delicate. He took her around, 
showing her everything. “Look out 
you don’t get yourself dirty!” he 
said. 

The little apprentice, the first 
to regain his wits, clicked his 


tongue, and Schultz smacked him. 


The others said: She's a peach! 
How'd the old guy manage to 
bring anything like her into 
world?” . 

Schultz changed his clothes 
quickly. At some distance he fol- 
lowed father and daughter as 
they walked down Miquelstrasse 
arm in arm, , 

„That's how it happened last 
night,” said Elly, “and they'll come 
for me again, perhaps even to- 
night. Every time I hear a step I 
jump. I’m so tired.” 

“Be calm, my child. You know 
nothing, that’s all there is to it. 


Keep thinking of me. I will never 


forsake you. But for the next half 
hour you mustn’t think of any- 
thing. Come on, let’s go in here. 
What kind of ice cream would you 
like? Mixed?” 

Elly would much rather have 
had a cup of hot coffee, but she 
didn’t want to spoil her father’s 
pleasure—he’d always treated her 
to ice cream when she was a 
little girl. He asked: “Have an- 
other cookie?” 

At that moment, Schultz, his 
chief paperhanger, came into the 
shop and over to their table. 
“You'll be at the building again 
tomorrow, Mettenheimer, won't 
you?” he asked: 

Surprised, Mettenheimer 
swered: “Why, yes!” 
Well, then, Tu be seeing you,” 


an- 


.said Schultz. He waited a sécond 


to see whether Mettenheimer 
would ask him to sit down. He 


| shook hands with Elly, looking 


her straight in the eye. Elly would 
not have objected to the company 
of a man who looked so brisk and 
handsome and had such @ decent 
and frank face. To be alone with 
her father was gradually becom- 
ing oppressive. But 

only looked sourly at Schultz until 
the latter took leave, 


vn 


All the same, she wouldn't let 
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face was severe and tense. He 


ing indifferently at the bar, he 
could feel Paul’s persistent look. 
Only when he was about to leave 
did he give Paul’s shoulder a pat 
and casually sit down on the edge 
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said Paul. Don't send your wife 
before an hour or 80.“ 

Fiedler rose immediately and 
left. Again his hand pressed Paul's 
shoulder lightly: For a little while, 
Paul continued to sit motionless. 


espect 


4 and 
brotherly confidence, a touch that 


about the same time that it had 
been last night when he brought 
here. The lighted window of 
garage office meant that the 
woman was in. 


George bent lower as he always 
did when he heard steps ap- 


what had long been straight had 
become bent—and etraightened it 
out again. He felt somebody stop 


quickly down again; with a loose 
wrist he gave two light blows 
with his hammer. It's O. K., 
George,” he said. “Be at the side 
exit of the Olympia at eight- 
fifteen. A small blue Opel car. 
Here’s the number. Get in at 
once,” - 

George hammered the straight- 
ened edge crooked again. “Who 
is it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“I don’t know whether to do it.” 

“You must. Be calm. I know the 
man who has fixed i up.” 

What's his name?” 

Hesitating, Paul answered: 
“Fiedler.” George rummaged in 
his memory—a host of names and 
faces that went back years. But 
no recollection came to him. Paul 
urged: “The man is absolutely 
trustworthy.” 

II do it,” said George. 

“Tl go in now,” said Paul, “and 
settle things with my aunt, so you 


paper weight. A malachite moun- 
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SYNOPSIS: While George Nets. 
ler, fugitive from the Nasi 
concentration camp at West. 
hofen, works in an auto re. 
pair shop in his home town, 
friends are busy getting 
papers and money for his es. 
cape from the country, 


Two of the six other men who 
escaped with him are dead; 
four more are back in the 
prison. 


Paul Roeder to whom George 
went for help is frightened 
but loyal to his childhood 
friend, He risks his life and 
his family’s safety to “guess” 
contacts in his shop who may 
prove of help. 


2 


There's measles there.“ 


“Oh, I’ve had the measles; you 
needn't worry about me.” 


Dome on,“ she 
said suddenly, let's drink to the 


the garage did he feel compara- 
tively safe. He was afraid of some 
unforeseen incident at the last 
minute. “Since my hard-luck ac- 
cident I've made up my mind to 
give up drinking,” he replied. 

Frau Grabber laughed. “How 
long are you going to stick to 
that?” 

He seemed to reflect upon that 
for a momgnt; then he said: “An- 
other three minutes.” 

They had a noisy reception in 
the crowded taproom; the woman 
was a regular customer. After a 
brief flood of welcoming shouts 
she and George attracted no fur- 
ther attention, They stood at the 
bar 


“Prosit!” said Frau Grabber. 
They clinked glasses. “Now he 
can't get out of it,” she thought. 
“Now it’s settled.” 

“Sol And now I’m off to 
Roeder’s. Thanks, ‘Frau Grabber! 
Heil Hitler! See you again!” 

He crossed the yard and 
changed his clothes, folding. the 
borrowed overalls neatly. He 
hesitated a moment in the gate 
before going out on the street. 


He had the feeling that he'd left 


something: behind him in the 
yard, something important, some- 


already in the street. I’ve already 
passed three streets. So I must 
have left the ward, after all. Too 
late for. anything else.” 

He walked along Schaefergasse 
past the parked cars. He spotted 


the blue Opel and compared the 


numbers. They checked, “If only 
the whole thing checks! If only 
Paul has not let himself be duped. 


I should certainly bear you no 


grudge, Paul, for better men than 
you have ben duped. But what a 
pity if things go wrong now at 
the last minute!” 

The door of the car was opened 
from the inside as George ap- 
proached. The car started up at 
once. What a strange smell in 
this car, so sweet and heavy. 
They drove through several streets 


to the Zeil. George glanced at the 


man at the wheel. The driver 
paid as little attention to’ him 
as if he were not in the car at 
all; he sat there stiff and silent. 
The glasses on a longish thin 
nose, the jawbones grinding with 
suppressed excitement—what the 


something?” 
“Where are we bound for?” 

As if he yielded to the man’s 
wish—as if he had never got in 
the car at all—George 


this man does.... 
trap after all, then .. .” 
drove to the Riederwald settle- 
ment and stopped in a quiet street 
ore a yellow house. The man 
Even then he did not 
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DAILY WORKER, NEW YORK, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1943 


Union Lookout 


The State CIO Council has just published an elaborate directory 
of information listing the names, addresses and telephone numbers 


of CIO affiliates throughout New 


York, In addition, the directory 


contains a handy listing of all important.government agencies. This 


is the first venture of the kind by 


the state body. The City CIO has 


been publishing a directory for the metropolitan area for some years. 
The two together ought to answer most of the routine technical 
questions locals face during the year. 


There’s bad news for Hitler in this story of Eliseo Del Bio, mem- 
ber of Wholesale and Warehouse Workers Union. Del Rio, 27, a 
worker at Optical Research Corp., Queens, discovered a production 
shortcut that cuts time for one operation from 20 minutes to three 
minutes. He is a former member of the National Maritime Union 


and a veteran of Spain’s 


International Brigade. 


David Mendelsohn, 


a shopmate of Del Rio, rang up another record. He increased his out- 
put of prisms from 25 to 125 per day in six months. 


CIO members working at Bloomingdale’s Dept. Store contributed 
over $150 to the CIO fund to elect win-the-war candidates. The 
men and women who make their living in retail sales at Nortons and 
Oppenheim Collins stores, have wired Congressmen asking defeat of 


the sales tax. 


. The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 


have called upon workers who voted UE at the Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y., to join the American Flint Glass Workers Union, 


. The AFL won an election in the shop. 


A drive to get skilled jobs for Negroes with the Philadelphia 
Transportation Co. opened with a Town Hall meeting recently at- 
tended by over 2,000 Negro and white people. James Wishart, na- 


tional educational director of the 


United Auto Workers, CIO, spoke 


on behalf of R. J. Thomas, UAW president. Practically every pro- 


gressive Philadelphia organization 
ties are united in the crusade. 


and members of all political par- 


There was one reference to incentive plans at the two-day con- 
vention of the New York State CIO just concluded at Buffalo. It 
came from Irving Velson, delegate of the Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers, in a discussion on the War Labor Board. The State CIO 
convention was so pressed for time that many resolutions, approved 
by committee, never got out on the floor but were referred to the 
incoming Executive Board for action. One of these was à resolution 
asking the freedom of Luis Carlos Prestes, anti-fascist leader, jailed 


in Brazil. 


Jewelers Local 1 won a National Labor Relations Board election 
at Mazer Brothers, Manhattan firm, by a vote of 52 to 19... . Soft 
Drink Workers Local 812, sold $430,000 worth of war bonds at a single 
rally. . . . Eleven members of the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers in different parts of the country are candidates for 
public office. James McLeish, president of UE District 4, is the out- 


standing candidate in this area. 


He’s running for Assemblyman in 


Essex County, New Jersey.. . . Three UE leaders are running in Erie, 
Pa, One of them, James F. Lavery, a shop steward, is a candidate 


for Mayor. 


2nd Cleveland 
Negro Paper 
Backs Johnson 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 1.—The Cleve- 
land Herald, second largest Negro 
paper here, today endorsed the can- 
didacy of Arnold Johnson for the 
Board of Education. 

In his editorial column, “This 
Week's Viewpoint,” Editor Ormond 
A. Forte declares, “We are for that 


Save 
Paper! 
Place a stand - 
ing order at 
your netss- 
stand today. 


candidate who in his political affil- 
latlon wears an unpopular, political 
label, but who is keen, intelligent, 
well educated—and has a lot of ar- 
rows on education in his quiver that 
need to be shot by somebody in 
Cleveland’s Board of Education— 
Arnold Johnson.” 


At the same time, the Cleveland 
Call & Post, Ohio's leading Negro 
paper, repeats its editorial endorse- 
ment of the Communist leader, as- 
serting that his election to the 
School Board “will assure the 
masses of able representation and a 
bigger voice in the administration 
of our schools.” 

The unity of the broadest win- 
the-war . forces Johnson’s 
campaign is also indicated by favor- 
able comment in the Jewish World; 
the Waechter und Anzeiger, largest 
German daily in the mid-West and 
the Hungarian News, which pub- 
lished a prominent front-page ar- 


Victory” campaign of Arnold John- 


ticle praising the “Education for 
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Ns 


gress. 


dren. Projects like this are run by organized laber an goverrment 
parent’s fees. Every large plant has one. They free working mothers of worry about their kids. At lower 
right, skilled workers break in new women workers on war jobs. Soviet labor sponsored a movement to 
bring wives and sisters to work, train them to take over so that men could go into war service. By March, 
1942, 45 per cent of all workers were women. Today, the figure tears 50 per cent. 


abor Speeds Red Army Victor 


Production for Victory—A few aspects of the activities of the Russian trade unions, which will be a 
theme of the Congress of American Soviet Friendship here in New York Saturday, Sunday and Monday. 
Many trade unionists will be delegates and R. J. Thomas, president of the United Auto Workers, CIO, 
will be a speaker at the Madison Square Garden meeting next Monday night, which concludes the Con- 


Top picture—Russian trade unionists assemble trench-mortars soon to be brought into action against 
the Nazis. At extreme right is fitter Kurkov, holder of the honorary title, Stakhanovite, because he triples 
his production quota daily. Lower left—Nursery schapl run by Soviet Railwaymen’s union for their chil- 


t funds, supplemented by 


—Bovfotos 


CIO Assails Lewis, 
RenewsNo-StrikeVow 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of the committee’s chairman, Sid- 
ney Hillman. 


NO-STRIKE PLEDGE 


Unanimous passage of the no- 
strike resolution without qualifica- 
tions, took on added significance 
in the view of John L. Lewis’ ob- 
vious attempt through his mine 
strike to modify the CIO’s win-the- 
war program and in view of the 
speculations in many newspapers 
to the affect that the convention 
would “qualify” its pledge. 

At the same time, it is known 
that some forces—exceedingly few 
in number—on the resolutions com- 
mittee had sought without success 
at a committee meeting prior to the 
opening of the convention, to 
weaken the resolution. When the 
resolution was presented today by 
A, Van Bittner, Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, Murray 
twice asked if there was any dis- 
cussion. No one took the floor to 
speak in opposition and the resolu- 
tion was passed by a rising vote and 
with applause. 

In addition to calling on every 
labor leader to “discharge with 
scrupulous care” the “sacred obliga- 
tion not to strike,” the resolution 
declared that all issues in dispute 
musts be adjusted through peaceful 
means and that te prevent special 


unions must “mobilize the people 
on the legislative and political 
fronts.” 

Following the action on the no- 
strike resolution, the convention 
held a lengthy and earnest discus- 
sion of organization such as has 
not been heard at any CIO con- 
vention since the upsurge of union- 
ism in the early days of the CIO. 

CIO UNITY HAILED 
Joining in the discussion, Murray 
hailed the unity of the CIO and 
mocked the reported pretensions of 
John L. Lewis that once he was in- 
side the AFL he would take over 
the auto workers, rubber - workers 
and other CIO affiliates. 

Declaring that he didn’t know 
whether or not Lewis was going 
back into the AFL and that “I don't 
give a damn,” Murray challenged 
the UMWA head to do his worst 
and assured that he would “find 
more unity in the CIO than ever 
before.” The remark was greeted 
with loud applause. 

While no CIO unions would ever 
be taken the CIO, Murray de- 
clared that many AFL unions would 
like to leave that organization for 
the CIO and revealed that several 
leaders of AFL affiliates had re- 
cently conferred with him to that 
effect. 

However, Murray made it clear 


that the CIO was not interested in 


groups from exploiting labor, the 


raiding the AFL, that it “will do 
nothing to disturb the tranquility 


of the APL council leaders and will 


permit them to continue sitting on 
their rusty bottoms.” 


OVER 5,000,000 IN CIO 


Giving special praise to the or- 
ganizing achievements during the 
past vear by the Auto Workers, 
Steel Workers and United Electrica] 
and Radio Workers, Murray “con- 
fidentially” revealed to the dele- 
gates that the paid up per capita 
to the National Office had reached 
the figure of 5,285,000 members. He 
took the occasion to make a sar- 
donic thrust at the recent AFL con- 
vention, where the charge was made 
that William Hutcheson ef the Car- 
penters and others had padded their 
tax payments in order to increase 
their voting stsrength. Murray de- 
clared that if he had any fault to 
find with the CIO affiliates is was 
not that they padded their tax pay- 
ments but that on the contrary per 
capita was not being paid to the 
National Office for an additional 
half_ million bonafide dues-paying 
members. 


In another deft blow at the AFL 


leaders, Murray warned the dele- 
gates never to permit the “poison 
of racketeering” to enter their or- 
ganizations and said that it was 
the absence of racketeering that 
gave the workers so much confi- 
dence in the CIO, 


The discussion on organization, 
in which it was stressed that or- 
ganizing the unorganized was nec- 
essary in order to bring the war to 
a speedy victory, was also partic- 
ipated in by CIO director of or- 
ganization Allan Haywood, Presi- 
dent R. J. Thomas of the Auto 
Workers, President Sherman Dal- 
rymple of the Rubber Workers, 
President Lewis Merrill of the Of- 
fice and Professional Workers and 
others. 


HITS SABOTAGE OF 7 POINTS 


In his discussion of wages in his 
opening address, Murray called on 
the convention to give “intelligent 
and constructive consideration to a 
solution dedicated toward the ulti- 
mate stabilization of our entire na- 
tional economy.” He lashed out at 
Congress for fighting the Presi- 
dent's 7-point program and for 
fighting labor “while labor was sup- 
porting our Commander-in-Chief.” 

It was also in his opening ad- 
dress that Murray read a cable 
from Bryn Roberts, General Secre- 
tary of the National Union of Pub- 
lic Employes of Great Britain and 
delegate to the’ 1942 CIO conven- 
ton, which confirmed press reports 
that the British Trade Union Con- 
gress was finally calling a confer- 
ence of Allied labor and was ready 


to invite the CIO despite the ob- 


conference of labor to which 


Murray for “the leadership he has 


jections of the AFI. council leader- 
ship. 

“The British Trade Union Con- 
gress decision to convene a world 
the 
C10 in its own right is to be in- 
vited, will be, I believe enthusias- 
tically welcomed by your conven- 
tion.” 

Roberts cabled: “This decision, 
although perhaps belated, not only 


CIO rightly deserves but it also 
gives to all men of goodwill the op- 
portunity of participating in the 
great work of world reconstruction 
which the coming victory will make 
possible.” 
After reading the cable, Murray, 
in a reference to the fight of the 
CIO during the past year for inter- 
national labor unity, declared that 
the cablegram “indicates just what 
the CIO can do when it puts its 
shoulder to the wheel.” 
FDR COMMENDS 
The convention gave a rising 
ovation to the reading of a letter 
from President “Roosevelt, oom- 
mending the CIO for its work in 
behalf of the war and urging its 
continued cooperation in the no- 
strike pledge, in increasing produc- 
tion and in stabilizing the war 
economy. 
The convention called on Con- 
gress to repeal the Smith-Connally 
Act ‘and the Senate to defeat the 
Hobbs anti-labor bill. It also adopt- 
ed a resolution praising President 


given in gearing CIO to work for 
victory on the military, economy 
and production fronts, 

H. R. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor and 
Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, 
addressed the convention briefly, 
pledging continued cooperation 
with the CIO toward witning the 
war, Murray announced the arrival 
of another fraternal delegate, Ba- 
retto Perez, president of the Gen- 
eral Confderation of Workers of 
Puerto Rico. 

The convention hall in the Hotel 
Bellevue Stratford was decorated 
with the flags of all the United 
Nations. On either side of the plat- 
form were large portraits of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and CIO President 
Murray. 


Underground a 
‘Problem’—Berlin 


— 
(By United Press) 

The Berlin Radio admitted Mon- 
day that underground activity was 
becoming a problem in Bulgaria, 
quoting Dotshe Christov, Bulgarian 
Minister of the Interior, as saying 
the government would not punish 
“all those criminals who voluntarily 
return home.” 

“Christov declared to the press 
that the Bulgarian government has 
taken energetic measures against 
certain illegal groups which are 
still active here and there and 18 
chasing political criminals, many 
of whom are hiding themselves in 


ClO Convention: 
In Action 


records the recognition which the 


Race Equality 


| 


By Doxey ey Wilkerson 


Incentive Pay 


(Daily Worker Staff Correspondent) 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 1.—When 
the President and officers of an 
international union open their an- 
nual convention with a call for 


about the “complete destruction of 
racial discrimination,” “to eliminate 
from our national life racial dis- 
crimination” one is ready to grant 
their claim to being 
democratic labor body in the world 
today.” | 
This is exactly what happened on 
the initial day of the sixth con- 
stitutional convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
which convenes in Philadelphia 
Coming when the foul temporizing 
and double-talk of the recent AFL 
convention on the issue of racial 
discrimination are still in mind, the 
proposals of CIO President Philip) de 
Murray’s annual report on this 
question are like a fresh breath of 
clean democratic air. Recognizing 

the fundamental independence of 
the joint struggle for national sur- 
vival and Negro freedom, the Presi- 
dent’s report declares: 


“In any practice of racial dis- 
crimination, whether in industry or 
in the armed services or in any 
other sector of our national life is 
but ammunition for our Axis 
enemies, The cardinal principle of 
the CIO as expressed in its consti- 
tution, is ‘to bring about the effec- 
tive organization of the working 
men and women of America regard- 
less of race, creed, color or nation- 
ality and to unite them for common 
action into labor unions for their 
mutual aid and protection.’ Strong 
and powerful CIO unions therefore 
furnish the greatest assurance and 
the prime bulwark for the complete 
destruction of racial discrimina- 
tion.” 


AGAINST POLL TAX 
Highly significant in view of 
Comptroller General Lindsay War- 
ren’s current effort to emasculate 
the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice through overruling the 
basic provision of Executive Order 
9,346 is the proposal that PEFC 
“be reconstituted. ... As a per- 
manent statutory agency empowered 
to prevent discrimination of the 
kinds now being dealt with by the 
committee and financed by direct 
Congressional appropriation.” Still 
more significant is the anti-dis- 


throat cutting and speedup,” 


crimination policy of CIO itself. Of 
1,297 cases before FEPC on Sept. 1, 
“only one... involves charges of 
discrimination by a CIO local, and 
this case is in process of satisfac- 
tory adjustment.” 


Other concrete proposals of the 
officers’ report to curb racial dis- 


eliminate the poll tax” and “setting 
up committees to abolish racial dis- 
crimination in each state, county 
and city industrial union council.” 


One of the first resolutions pre- 
sented to the convention following 
a tribute to Philip Murray and re- 
affirmation of the no-strike pledge, 
was the proposal “to expand the or- 
ganization of the unorganized into 
strong industrial unions . . . with 
special attention to ... the influx 
of millions of workers into these 
industries, such as women workers, 
Negro workers, now being employed 
in other than skilled jobs” and 
other categories of new workers in 
war industry. The resolution was 
adopted unanimously by the 600 
delegates attending the convention. 
As the Sixth Annual Convention 
of the CIO gets under way an ob- 
server cannot escape feeling its 
tremendous historic importance for 
the millions of “little people” of the 
world. The most heartening pact 
is that the convention promises to 
measure up fully to its responsi- 
bilities. 


Voting hours on Election Day, 
Tuesday, are from 6 A.M. to 7 
P.M. 


crimination include “the fight to 


Issue Was Falsely 
Put Betore UAW 


By George Morris 


(The first of 


Suppose someone confronted you or your local union 
their 5,500,000 members to bring with a proposal to return to the “old p’ ze-work system ie 
what would your reaction be? 


To say that the proposal 


mildly. And yet, this was precisely the way the proposal of of 


two articles.) 


would be rejected is to put it 


“the most incentive pay came to the majority ® 


ot the delegates at the recent con- 
vention of the United Automobile 
Workers at Buffalo. 

A great many of the union’s 
locals heard no other information 
ion the subject. For weeks they 
had been bombarded with litera- 
ture issued by the Reuther-Leonard 
caucus or “GM Facts,” an official 
union publication that the caucus 
used and spread in a half million 
copies. Incentive pay was simply 
lsbeled as “plece-work”—and for a 

8 reason: most of the 

UAwW's early struggles were against 

piece-work and speed - up schemes. 
EXPLOITING PREJUDICE 

One issue of “GM Facts“ de- 
nouncing incentives, summarizes 
the proposal as follows: 

“Piece work means rate cutting 
and lay-offs—now and cut-throat 
competition, unemployment and in- 
security after the war.” 

Building prejudice upon preju- 
dice, the same publication runs a 
story, putting Earl Browder and 
Eddie Rickenbacker into a common 
effort to bring back “piece work.” 

In.many shops this propaganda 
of the Reuther-Leonard forces was 
unchallenged because, unfortu- 
nately, the Addes-Frankensteen 
forces, against whom this confu- 
sion was aimed, hardly met the is- 
sue until the actual convention. In 
view of the circumstances one can 
hardly consider the convention’s 
anti-incentive resolution as a real 
defeat for the advocates of genuine 
and well safeguarded incentive 
wages. If anything, the 40 per cent 
vote against the resolution was an 
indication that prejudice and con- 
fusion around the question is 
wearing: off. 

The truth is that some of the 
delegates at the convention re- 
eeived their first real inkling of 
what is meant by incentive wages 


from several informative speeches 


on the subject, such as those de- 
livered by Vice-President Richard 
Frankensteen, Ed Hall, Fred Wil- 
liams and George Burt. Some were 
amazed to discover that Reuther’s 
own General Motors department 
approval “incentive” contracts that 


— 


About a dozen publications, every ~ 
one of them the “Official organ” of 
a defeatist “peace now” “strike 
now” and “labor Party now” group, 
are singing exactly the same song 

that Reuther is on incentives. 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers Journal of Oct. 15, com- 
mends the UAW conventicn for 

voting down the “notorious speed- 5 
up and stretch-out conditions“ 
The editorial, in a Coughitnite _ 2 
strain from start to finish, dis- 
covers that Browder introduced the 5 
incentive pay issue in behalf of the 
“international bankers,” with “Rus- © 
sian money.” Significantly the mine _ 
journal steers away from the term 
“piece-work,” presumably — 
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“Labor Action,” publication of q 
* of the Trotzkyite outfits, runs 
a big splash about “Browder and 
Speed-up ‘Engineer’ Join Hands” 
—a@. diatribe that draws the logical 
conclusion that workers neednt | | 
have an interest in increased out- 
put anyway. Like Reuther they call ei 
incentives the “old-time piece - work a 
3 schemes.” : 
The “Militant,” another Trotzky- 
ite rag, splashes out with similar 
charges that the “Stalinists” are 
“upholding the demands of the 
powerful Corporation like General a 
Motors for the re-introduction of 
the infamous piece-work speed-up — 
systems.” They, too, take the words 1 
cut of Reuther’s mouth (or he from 
theirs.) 4 

The “Call,” weekly of the “peace 
now” Socialist (also Trotzkyite) 1 
Norman Thomas, quite gleeful 
over the convention’s rejection of 
incentives, says it would a} 
back pre-union conditions with 
workers sent to the “industrial scrap 
heap long before they reached 
middle age.“ 

The Wage Earner,” paper of the 8 
Detroit Association of Catholic . 
Trade Unionists (the Detroit's — 
group is saturated with Coughlinite 
influence), congratulates the con- 3 
vention editorially for voting down „ 
incentives, claiming it would have 


atte 
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hated days. 
EMPTY VICTORY 
The “West Side Conveyor,” 
to sooth his followers with a post- 
convention headline “Reuther-Leo- 
nard Program Victorious.” The 


failed to capture the union, which 


Was their real purpose. They weak- 


ened their factional representa- 


certainly smell of these old much further disputes the advisability of 


Reuther’s paper, found it necessary Wage Earner” says the convention 


invited a “short cut to ruin.” It 


predicating a wage rise upon a rise 
in production. Like Reuther, the ; 
Trotzkyites, Lewis, et all, he 


vote was a “smashing defeat for © 
the Communist Party.” 4 
The “New Leader,” Social Demo- 


truth is that the Reuther forces cratie organ, which hopes for 8 f b 


long war, is just as joyous oer 
rejection of incentives, adding that 
Reuther saved the union from @ 


tion on the board. Secondly, they post-war disaster.” 


were forced to abandon their ef- 


strike pledge. 


and agreed to a fourth term res- 
olution. Finally, as pointed out 


an empty victory. 
With the average mind in the 
UAW now more receptive to rea- 


proposals have no more in common 
with Rickenbacker’s incentives than 
they have with the “piece work” 
Reuther’s people have been harp- 
ing upon. They will discover that 
it is the union-approved and con- 
trolled, safeguarded type of a pay- 


machine, aluminum, 


unions. 


soning on the problem, the auto|cratic sheets expressed special wel- 
workers will find that Browder’sicome to the formation of # 


ment or bonus such as is gaining group,“ now charge Reuther be- 
higher earnings for steel, electrical, 

non- ferrous on the no-strike pledge and up- 
metal, and other workers of CIO ported the fourth term. They 6e 


But before we go into that, II ever. 
want to cite the results of an in- 
teresting survey I made upon re- centives wages are and what they 
turn from the Buffalo convention. 


“Aero-Notes,” paper of Thomas 


fort to qualify or rescind the no- De Lorenzo, president of Brewster q i | 
Thirdly, they gave Local 365, UAW, whose regime resis © 
up their “labor Party” resolution on a gang of Trotzkyites-Socialists- 


Social Democrats, blazed out win 1 
special joy because the “old speed- 


above, the incentive pay vote was up piece-work” system was votes 


down. 


Significantly, all the above Trotz- ~~ 
kyite, Socialist and Social Demo- 


Mazey - Silvers-De Lorenzo gic 
which, as the New Leader prom: 
“will be the spearhead of future 
militant and anti-Communist drives 
within the union.” 

Those sheets speaking in behalf 
of the “Mazey -Silvers-De Lorenzo 


trayed them when he backtracked 


fully with him on incentives, how- 


Tomorrow we will see what ‘in- a 


aren’t. 
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FDR’s Letter to CIO Convention 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 1. — Text 
of President Roosevelt’s letter to 
the CIO convention. 

Dear Mr. Murray:— 

I have received your invitation to 
attend and address the sixth annual 
convention of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations at Philadel- 
phia on November First, I regret 
exceedingly that heavy responsibili- 
ties, which I know you fully appre- 
ciate, will prevent me from accept- 
ing the invitation and being with 
you. | 

Please extend to the officers and 
members of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations my greetings 
and good wishes upon the occasion 
of their convention. I and others 
responsible for the conduct of the 
war, are gratified that the work 
performed by American wage earn- 
ers in the manufacture and delivery 
of the munitions and implements of 
war, is being felt on every part of 
the battle-front. The effort has 
been splendid and the skill, speed 
and capacity for ccoperation have 
made an industrial output which 
has never been equalled before. 

I am appreciative also of the par- 
ticipation of American workers in 
every aspect of the war effort, as 


the mountains,” Berlin said. 


well as in that most important part 
which they take on the production 
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lines, They have made a splendid 


war bonds, both out of their union 
treasuries and by their individual 


adaptation of civilian life to the 
needs of war with sincere purpose to 
endure in good spirit the inconven- 
lences made necessary by the war. 
The 


officers and members who have con- 


tributed to this good performance rince to individuals, but this is the ry 


und this high morale, I wish to ex- 


press my thanks and at the same and which I know will be delivered 14 
time to urge a continuation of the by the workers of America once thex˖ 


drive.to maintain existing produc- 
tion levels and even to increase 
those levels in some instances. 


Every effort is being made by the cost of living. 


government to hold down the price 


of those items in the budgets of active support and cooperation in — 
working people which are essential|the fulfillment of the no-strike 


to health and decent comfort and 


members will be needed. 

We are reaching the period when 
new demands will be made upon 
labor to set aside personal prefer- 


has been one of the items of which 
we have been proud. In the begin- 
nings of the war effort this habit 


contribution through purchases of plants and shipyards to recruit the f 


purchases. They have made an reached the point, however, when | 


morale of American workers same job so far as is humanly pos- f 
has been good. To those of your sible. 14 


tor this the cooperation of your 


ences in favor of the necessities of every battle fought, until victory i 1 
the country. In times of peace the won and the peace established. 
great mobility of American labor 


of mobility was undoubtedly of the 


greatest use in enabling remote 


necessary labor for the enormously | 
extended program. Today we have 


is essential to stabilize the person- 
nel and employment around any ~~ 
given plant, to reduce the turnover 
and to keep the same people at the = | 

This will mean considerable sac- 
kind of effort which will be asked 
understood iow vital it is both to © 
the war effort and to the maintain- | 
ing of reasonable balance in ne 


I invite and expect your continue 


pledge of American labor, in the n- ; : 
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war effort until every need is 


deliberations in your convention, 1 
am, es 
Very sincerely yours, we . 


ay wth iliac ty 
— — 


With best wishes for constructive | ig 
it 
FRANKLIN D. nme, 
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World's Fastest Same 


By JACK LOWREY 


it happened in Quebec during a particularly hard-fought hockey 
game. A distinguished-looking lady, seated at rinkside, reached over 
the sideboards and tapped the back of a visiting player, calling him 
by name. Be 

| “Yeah?” he snarled, turning to her 

1 The spectator calmly placed a lorgnette to her eyes and 

- slowly arose, a picture of dignity She softly repeated the play- 
er's name and then—spit in his face! 


This hockey fan was merely expressing, in her own feminine way, 

~ the same feelings that led a male spectator at an amateur game at 
the Garden last year, to precipitate a near riot by also reaching over 
the sideboards and battling with a visiting Coast Guard defense man. 


Both were reflecting the sentiments of the typical hockey fan. 
Their proximity to the fleld of play simply presented them the op- 
portunity of giving vent to their emotions. There was nothing unusual 

in what they did. At least it wasn’t unusual to the hockey world. Why, 
“@ompared to the hockey enthusiast, a Brooklyn Dodger fan is as hectic 
and animate as a stick of wood! 

Take last year for instance, when the New York Rangers finished 
in last place in the National Hockey League, while setting a record 
or going the most number of games without a win. Despite the poor 
Showing of the team, a record attendance for a hockey season at the 
Garden was set. This in itself wasn't unusual. The Rangers have dra wn 
well at home despite the most miserable of teams. What is interesting 
‘is that the hockey fans were wildly enthusiastic about their team. 
Unlike the situation in Brooklyn, the team never served as a butt for 
‘Sarcasm or derision on the part of the spectators. No matter how bad 
me team was, no matter how far behind it stood, every goal that it 
made cr every attack that it fought off was greeted with wild acclaim. 


Ranger rooters nearly tore the roof off the Garden last sea- 

son when, having itself been eliminated from the play-offs, the 

team came from behind in a thrilling game, to beat and also 

eliminate from play-off competition the Chicage Blackhawks. 

One night at the Garden is all that’s necessary to convince you 

that here is a species of fandom that has no counterpart in any 
sport. 

The intensity with which hockey fans support their team is simply 
the reflection of the intensity with which the game itself is played. 
A hockey feud, and there are more than you can shake a stick at, 
@re feuds in the most vicious and blood-thirsty sense of the word. 
This stems from the particularly bruising and dangerous nature of the 
game. A player who has just been sent spinning over the ice, to the 
Gelighted shrieks of the crowd, is pretty sure to take it out on his ad- 
yersary the first time that they come within striking distance of each 
other. Failing that, the player will take it out on the officials. And by 
taking it out on an official I don’t mean simply talking to him. 


An infuriated hockey player goes far beyond that. During an ama- 
teur game at the Garden last year, the clutching fingers of Art 
Coulton, Coast Guard defenseman, had to be pulled from the throat 
of an official. Before he entered the Coast Guard, Coulton was a vet- 
eran all-league Ranger star. So that his attempt at homicide couldn't 
be accounted for in terms of the hot-headed impulses of some teen- 
age youngster. The incident served as an eloquent commentary on the 
geal with which the game is played, even by the most hardened of vet- 
erans. 
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We can't however, discuss the hockey spirit“ without discussing 
those individuals who suffer most from it—the hockey official. Every 
time that he steps out on the ice he takes his life in his hands. He 
hasn't very much to fear from the spectators (although he frequently 
has to be escorted from the ice under police protection); his main 
source of trouble comes from the players themselves. If he’s lucky, 
‘he'll get off with simply being humiliated before the crowd. 


The players can do this very easily by placing protruding hockey- 
sticks under his feet so that he’ll trip; or by bumping into him, and 
upsetting him, on their way to the penalty box; or, as was done one 
time, by having two players flank the official on each side, grab his 
arms, skate quickly along for a few feet, and then suddenly release 
-him. This last, causes the unaware victim to sit down abruptly on the 
ice and to slide the length of the rink in that position. 

Many officials however don’t get off that easily. They will 
frequently find themselves fighting for their lives in the wild tur- 
moil of a battle between twe teams, which happens about every | 
other game! 

„ * + 

All three—fan, player, official combine. to make hockey the world’s 

most thrilling game. 
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Houdini Hutson 
Himself!?! 


Here’s a shot of Don Hutson, 
amazing end of the Green Bay 
Packers, who still has the city 
buzzing over his spectacular feats 
against the Giants at the Polo 
Grounds on Sunday. Don thrilled 
the crowd by snaring two passes 
for touchdowns, throwing one 
himself in the first period, kick- 
ing five extra points after touch- 
down and generally causing the 
Giants woe and havoc. As you 
can see from the photo, Don is 
tall and slender and leaps like a 
dancer at the Ballet Russe. 


Pro Grid 
Standings 


EASTERN DIVISION 


— Points 
W. L. T. PC. For Agst 
Washington 4 0 0 1.000 121 4 
. . Sere: 3 2 0 800 114 117 
NEW YORK ..... 220 500 97 
BROOKLYN ..... 06 0 000 31 172 
WESTERN DIVISION 
Chicago Bears ... 5 0 1 1000 184 98 
Green Bay ..,.... 411 3800 153 102 
Dre 340 429 124 141 
Chi. Cardinals ..0 0 0 600 44 137 
SUNDAY’S RESULTS 
Green Bay, . NEW YORK, 21 
Washington, 4e BROOKLYN, 10 
Chicago Bears; 3. Betroit; 14 
Steagies, 34.......... Chicago Cardinals, 13 


NEXT SUNDAY’S GAMES 
Chicago Cardinals at BROOKLYN. 
W YORK at Detroit. 
Green Bay at Chicago Bears. 
Washington vs. Steagles at Phila. 


Rounding Up the Sports Shorts: 


(nter-Racial Game Catching On; 


Giants Get Weintraub Again 


By Phil Gordon 
There's much excited talk in the city about Sunday's 
inter-racial football game Sunday in the Polo Grounds 
between the cracker-jack New London Diesals, leading pro 


team of the East Coast, and a mixed all-star Negro and 


white aggregation, coached by Brud Holland, former All- 
American Cornell end and Manny Rivero, former Columbia 


star. 


The game, which is expected 10 


draw more than 30,000 spectators, 
was constantly plugged over the 
loud- speaker system during the 
Packer-Giant game. 

Holland declared that, in his 
opinion, this will not only be ex- 
citing and played for a worthy 
cause, but “it is extremely impor- 
tant in that it will help to bury the 
fascist racial theories, For the first 
time a mixed team, composed of 11 
Negroes and 11 whites, will take the 
field, It will demonstrate not only 
unity on the field cf sports, but 
unity in all lines of endeavour.” 


* * * 


It was a great day Sunday for 
the brilliant Hutson and Baugh. 
Don’s achievements. against the 
Giants are discussed today in the 
Low-Down, so we'll handle Sammy’s 
feats against the Dodgers. 

Slingin’ Sam, a little more than 
just ordinary terrific, set two 
league records. Pacing the Wash- 
ington Redskins to a 48-10 tri- 
umph, Baugh threw six touch- 
down passes, wiping out the old 
mark of five held jointly by Ray 
ZBuivid and Cecil Isbell. On top of 
this, he flung 16 completed passes 
for 376 yards, bettering Isbell's 
old tally of 333. 


Can you just imagine this bat- 
tery? Bamgh to Hutson. 


Fifteen players from the minor 
leagues were chosen yesterday at 
baesball’s annual selection meeting 
presided over by Commissioner 
Kenesaw M. Landis. at Chicago. 


The New York Giants, cellar- 
dwelling National League club in 
1943, copped four players. The 
Philadelphia Phillies, Boston 
Braves, Detroit Tigers and Chicago 
White Sox each took two. The Bos- 


ton Red Sox, St. Louis Browns and 
2 


Brooklyn Dodgers got one apiece. 

Players selected were: Giants— 
Phil Weintraub, Toledo first base- 
man; Hugh Luby, Oakland second 
baseman; Ewald Pyle, Minneapolis 
pitcher, and George Hausman, New 
Orleans second baseman. 

Phillies—Charles Chanz, San 
Diego pitcher, and Charles Letchas, 
Toronto second baseman. 
Braves—Chet Wieczorek, Colum- 
bus outfielder, and Ira Hutchinson, 
Rochester pitcher. 
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Accord on Speeding Victory, 


(Continued from Page 1) tions of a current nature but also 

: questions concerning treatment of 
Hitlerite Germany and its satel- 
lites, economic cooperation and 
assurance of general peace,” the 
communique ended. 


FOUR-POWER PLEDGE 


Declaration No. 1 was a pledge, in 
which China joined as one of the 
big Four United Nations powers, “to 
continue hostilities against those 
Axis powers with which they respec- 


hostilities.” © 

|, Only in this way, the communique 
id, could “peace be maintained 

the political, economic and 

welfare of their people pro- 


COUNCIL ON ITALY 


1 for examination of Euro- 
Pean questions arising as the war 


Post-War Reached at Moscow 


Gevelops, there is to be an advisory 
ouncil on Italy. 
The new French National Com- 
> fittee received its first major dip- 
Be tic recognition when it was 
to include it with America, 
and the Soviet Union on 
advisory council, and the com- 
said that provision had 
made for the inclusion of 
ped and Yugoslavia in view of 
their special interests arising out of 
| the aggressions of Fascist Italy 
upon their territory during the 
present war.” 
he council will consider day to 
wy questions other than military 
and will make recommenda- 
Mors designed to coordinate Allied 
 Pamcy with regard to Italy. 
“Im an atmosphere of mutual 


th characterized all the work 
the conference, consideration 
vas also given to other important 
estions,” the communique said. 
included not only ques- 
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Freedom Follies 
| This Sat. Nite, Nov. 6th 
1 i Dance to the Music of 

” | FRANKIE NEWTON and His 
>] CAFE SOCIETY Orchestra 


ponsored by N. Y. State Organizing 
mn American Youth for Democr 


tively are at war until such powers 
have laid down their arms on the 
basis of unconditional surrender,” 
and to organize maintenance of 
peace, 

The executive heads of the 
United States, Britain and the 
Soviet Union in their joint state- 
ment pledged to punish German 
atrocities. Theirs was a terrible 
indictment, denouncing “mas- 
sacres, cold-blooded mass execu- 
tions, brutalities, terror, ruthless 
cruelties, monstrous crimes by 
‘Hitlerites and Huns’.” 

It promised that crimes would 
be punished in the countries where 
they were committed, except for 
those men—like Hitler, obviously— 
who planned the crimes from the 
safety of Germany. It warned 
those who were not yet war crim- 
inals, but might be as German 
desperation intensified, that they 
would be pursued “to the utter- 
most ends of the earth” and de 
livered to their accusers. 


Presumably no niceties of neutral- 


‘ity would be a safeguard to those 


who fled abroad for refuge. 
Declaration No. 2 was that pledg- 


ing the freeing of Austria and from 
the historic viewpoint it possibly 


was the most important of the lot. 
The Gevernments of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the Soviet Union and 
the United States of America are 
agreed that Austria, the first free 
country to fall a victim of Hitler- 


It declared null and void, in the 
Allied viewpoint, the annexation of 
Austria March 15, 1938, and said 
that the declaratory governments 
wanted a free and independent 
Austria, to open the way for Aus- 
trians and peoples of neighboring 
states to find political and economic 
security s the only basis for last- 
ing pee. 

Pledging to free Austria, and by 
implication thereby pledging to re- 
store the freedom of every state en- 
slaved by Germany, the three gov- 
ernments bluntly invited the Au- 
strians to revolt now and win better 
peace terms for themselves. 

“Austria is reminded, however, 
that she has a responsibility, which 
she can not evade, for participation 
in the war at the side of Hitlerite 
Germany, and that in the final set- 


embraced seven main points. 

An introduction, reaffirming the 
pledge of a fight to unconditional 
surrender, said that the signatory 
governments recognized the neces- 
sity “of ensuring a rapid and order- 
ly transition from war to peace and 
of establishing and maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security with 
the least diversion of the World’s 
human and economic resources for 


armaments.” 
signatories 


To this 
pledged: ; 

1—United action continuing after 
the war for organization and main- 
tenance of peace. 

2.— that those of them at war 
with a common enemy will act to- 
gether in all matters relating to the 
surrender and disarmament of that 
enemy.” 

3.—That they would act together 
in event of violation of terms im- 
posed upon the enemy. 

4—Recognition of the necessity 
of establishing a “general interna- 
tional organization, based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states, and open 
to membership by all such states, 
large and small, for the mainten- 


end the 


tlement account will inevitably be 
taken of her own contribution to 
her liberation,” the declaration said. | 


Declaration No, 3 declared for 
restoration of a democratic Italy, 
and like that on Austria set forth 
principles calculated to affect 
other nations involved in the war 
as German victims or satellites. 

This declaration called for the 
obliteration of fascism, with its 
“evil influence” and all its expon- 
ents in Italian public life. It 
called for the inclusion in the 
Italian government of men who 
always had opposed’ fascism. 

It called for freedom of speech, | 
religious worship, political belief 
and public meeting, for freeing of 
all political, prisoners, for demo- 
cratic of local government 
and for the arrest and handing 
over to justice of “fascist chiefs 


It was added that Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower would determine, so 
long as fighting continued on Italian 
soil, the extent to which these prin- 
ciples could be Carried out. 
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Nothing in resolution is to 
operate against right of the 
Italian people ultimately to choose 
their own form of government,” the. 
declaration said. 

The American - British - Soviet - 
Chinese declaration piedging “joint 
prosecution of the war and organi- 
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zation for maintenance of peace“ 
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ance of international peace and se- 
curity.” 

5.—Joint consultation, with a 
view to joint action, to maintain 
international peace and security 
pending establishment of law and 
order “and the inauguration of a 
system of genera] security.” 

6.— That after the war they “will 
not employ their military forces 
within the territories of other 
states except for the, purposes en- 
visaged in this declaration and after 
joint consultation.” 

7.—Conference and co-operation 
with each other and-other United 
Nations “to bring about a practic- 
able general agreement with respect 
to the regulation of armaments in 
the post-war period.” 


Bong, Pacifie Ace, 


Downs 19th Plane election 


SOMEWHERE IN NEW GUINEA by 


Nov. 1 (UP).—Capt. Richard Bong 
of Poplar, Wis., the Southwest Pa- 
cific’s leading fighter ace, ran his 
score to 19 victories during the past 


‘few weeks when he bagged two ad- 


ditional Japanese fighters in dog- 
fights over Rabaul, New Britain. 

The 22-year-old P-38 Lightning 
pilot is a quiet, sandy-haired farm-' 
boy who drove a tractor on his 


father’s farm until he joined the 


Air Corps. An expert shot, he is 
adept at many sports and spends 
many hours fussing with the motors 
of his plane. 
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Tigers—Eddie Mayo, Louisville in- 
fielder, and Joe Orengo, St. Paul 
infielder. 

White Sox—Eddie Carnet, Seattle 
cutfielder, and Al Epperly, San 
Francisco pitcher. a 

Red Sox Clem Housemann, Kan- 
sas City pitcher; Dodgers, Gil Eng- 
lish, Indianapolis infielder, and 
Prowns, Henry Helf, Milwaukee 
catcher, 

* * — > 

Short pro grid notes: Pro foot- 
ball, literally, is all up in the aiy 
and, pun intended, this is no pass- 
ing fancy. Aside from the fact that 
even Den Hutson’ threw his first 
pass Sunday in nine years of play, 
19 of the 31 touchdowns scored in 
the National League were by way 
of the ozone. .. . When it comes to 
the matter of extra points, the 
Bears’ Bob Synder is leading Hut- 


son, 22 to 21. Both are aiming for 
Don's old record of 33. +: The 
Bears’ Sid Luckman is still ahead 
of Baugh on passes, 62 to 52. and 
on completion percentage, 564 to 
55% but they are tied at touch- 
down passes with 14 apiece. 


Former bantamweight boxing 
champ, Sixto Escobar is now in 
the service. He joined the Army 
as a private in one of the air 
bases. 

. + - 

As à result of Saturday’s games, 
there are only 15 undefeated foot- 
ball teams left in the country. 
Purdue leads in the number of 
games, with 7 wins to its credit. 
Notre Dame has 6. Knocked off the 
list were Army, Penn, Navy and 
Tulsa, 


There’s no doubt about it, but 
that the University of Southern. 
California will represent the West 
in thé Rose Bowl Classic. The 
Trojans, champs of the Pacific 
Coast Conference southern divi- 
sion, have been unbeaten, untied 
and unscored-on in six straight 
games, 
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Nation Goes to Polls 


rtime Vote 


(Continued from Page 1) 


inee, has aroused most interest. Its 
importance is emphasized by the 
fact that Governor Dewey has been 
extremely active on Hanley’s behalf. 

It is generally conceded that Gen- 
eral Haskell’s chance of election de- 
pends primarily on the strength of 
the American Labor Party vote. The 
ALP has conducted a far more ener- 
getic campaign than have the Dem- 
ocrats, who are handicapped by the 
fact that James A. Farley is still 
state chairman and who have been 
involved in the Aurelio mess. 

Republicans predict higher ma- 
jorities for their candidates than 
Democrats do for Haskell. But the 
outcome of the election is still any- 
body’s guess, particularly since no 
one knows how heavy a vote will be 
cast in the rural areas, which don't 
have to register in advance. The 
rural vote is usually 80 percent Re- 
publican, 

Other campaigns of outstanding 
interest in New York City are the 
councilmanic race and the contests 
for Supreme Court post in the first 
judicial district, comprising Man-. 
hattan and the Bronx, and for city 
court judge in Manhattan. 

Because of the lower vote this 
year, it is expected that anywhere 
from 17 to 20 councilmen will be 
elected this year in place of the 
present council of 26. Under propor- 
tional representation there is 1 
councilman elected for every 75,000 
votes east and additional one for 
the last 50,000 votes in each county. 


GOOD CHANCE 


A real chance is seen to elect 
several strong labor and win-the- 
war councilmen in place of some of 
the narrow, petty obstructionists 
who are now sitting in the Coun- 


cil, . 

The campaign to re-elect Com- 
munist Councilman Peter V. Cac- 
chione in Brooklyn has been intense 
and has gotten .extraordinarily wide 
support. But with the present nine 
Brooklyn councilmen reduced to 
probably six, however, the fight to 
re-elect him will be close. 

Yesterday Councilman Cacchione 
wound up his campaign by address- 
ing a large crowd in the gapment 
market in midtown Manhattan at 
noon, where he was cheered en- 
thusiastically, and by speaking at 
five open air meetings and over the 
radio in the evening. He ended up 
at his “lucky cornner” at Utica Ave. 
and Eastern Parkway where he 
ended all previous campaigns for 
the Council. 

A spectacular aspect of the cam- 
paign is the possibility of electing a 
second Communist candidate, Ben- 
jamin J. Davis, Jr. Communist 
workers are anxious to redeem the 
pledge they made to Ear] Browder, 
the Party’s national secretary, at a 
meeting two weeks ago where they 
promised to send Davis to the Coun- 
cil. He has been getting remarkable 
support from all sections of the 
Negro people, and in the past few 
days there has been an intensive 
drive to get out the vote for him 
all over the county. 

The prominent Negro leader 
wound up his campaign last night 
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also garner a large number 2 vote 
from Communist supporters, who 
are giving their number 1 vote to 
the Communist candidate, Isidore 
Begun because of the importance 
of a large Communist vote. 

In the fight for Supreme Court 
judge, those who want to defeat ex- 
Magistrate Aurelio are concentrat- 
ing on the vote for Matthew M. 
Levy, who appears on the ALP line, 
as well as on the Integrity and 
Justice Party line, where he is ex- 
pected to get a huge vote from 
Democrats. The Republicans have 
been trying to ensure Aurelio’s vic- 
tory by splitting his opposition 
through the nomination of George 
Frankenthaler on the Judiciary line. 
Aurelio appears on the regular 
Democratic and Republican lines 
because his fatal conversation 
pledging “undying loyalty” to gang 
boss Frank Costello was exposed too 
late to get him off. 


FDR Orders 
Seizure ot | Mines 


(Continued from Page 1) 


100,000,000-ton coal stockpile on 
hand but its unequal distribution 
among vital users was a grave 
threat. 

Some industries had no more 
than two weeks’ supply and the 
government was ready to put into 
operation plans made last spring for 
a nation-wide conservation dim- 
out or even blackout. ' 

After government seizure, any 
strike instigator is subject to stiff 
criminal penalties under the Smith- 
Connally Anti-Strike Law. And a 
Presidential Executive Order au- 
thorizing sanctions against non- 
complying unions affected by WLB 
decisions would permit withholding 
of UMW’s dues-checkoff and per- 
haps cancellation of miners’ draft 
deferments. 

If the union approves the WLB 
wage proposal, the industry-wide 
dispute still may be unsolved. The 
formula was offered as a modifi- 
cation of the UMW Illinois con- 
tract turned down last week, and 
while Lewis wants it applied to all 
areas there are difficulties of Ap- 
plication and Appalachian produc- 
ers are opposed to it. 

The original pact called for $8.50 
a day for 8% hour work day in- 
cluding travel time. The WLB 
ruled 38 cents of that figure con- 
stituted an unwarranted wage in- 
crease but said it would approve 
$8.12. The present rate is $7 for 
a seven-hour day. 

The anthracite miners were 
granted a 32-cent-a-day increase 
under the Little Steel formula but 
consider their fortunes linked with 
the soft coal group so have joined 
the walkout. They disapproved the 
award as inadequate as well. 


STEEL MILLS FORCED 
TO CURTAIL OUTPUT - 
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The great crowd sits and watches and sees very clearly what is 
happening on the hard turf of the Polo Grounds—but still it doesn’t 


it sees a man surrounded by other men—big men, fast men, 
able men—and then, at the correct. moment this man eludes the 
high into the air to snare an elusive, flying football, 
the ball, Sometimes five yards, sometimes ten, 
most of the time he runs it over the goal line 
f the crowd stands up as one and says: “Weil, 
I'll be damned. Now how did he ever do that?” 
+ - 7 
. The man of course, is none other than Don Hutson, a skinny, 
blonde-haired magician who makes Houdini look like a parlor 
This Hutson is a football player who, plys his wares for the 

Green Bay Packers of the National Professional Football League. 

Green Bay is a little windswept town somewhere in Wisconsin. 

It turns out a good football team every year—but for the past 

eight years the teams have been made up of Don Hutson and 

ten other guys. : 

After watching Hutson do his little stint Sunday at the Polo 
Grounds against the Giants, the crowd of 46,000 are of one mind 
that the ten other men are just so much tinsel trappings. — 

Of the ten, just put in one man who can heave a football through 
the air. It doesn’t matter where you heave it—Hutson will get it, 
dt that you can be sure. He always does. 

+ * * 


We sat in the P. G. with our Phil Gordon and watched Hutson 
carefully all day long—as did most of the crowd. That is we watched 
him to the limit of our abilities. .It is, to say the least, quite difficult 
to account for his whereabouts all sixty minutes of a game. 

As in the famous shell game, it’s now he’s here and now 
he ain't. Most of the time he ain't. 

Hutson is by far the single greatest end football has ever known, 
He owns lock, stock and pigskin all the scoring records of the pro 
game. 

Hutson’s secret lies in his ability to feint. Like a fighter he 
keeps his opponents off balance by moving his shoulders, hands, 
or legs in one direction and then going in the other after his 
opponent has already committed himself to movement in the 
wrong direction, | 

It is simply wonderful to behold, In the waning minutes of the 
Giant-Packer game on Sunday following the surging drive of the 
Giants which tied the score at 21-21, it took Hutson to break up the 
ball game by snaring a pass from Tony Canadeo. This feat was 
beautiful and was Hutson at his brilliant, unbelievable best. Playing 
close to him was Giant safety man Ward Cuff. Hutson, ambling down 
the left side of the grid very amiably, moved slowly as Cuff stuck 
with him like adhesive plaster. 

But suddenly Don feinted as if he were going to his right. 
startled Cuff broke in that direction and the thing was finis. 
Cuff shifted, Hutson reversed field, went to the left, grabbed the ball 
and tore over into the end zone for the game winning score. 

The whole play encompassed but a few seconds, but in that short 
space of time Hutson’s genius was fully revealed to the Giants as 

well as to the great crowd. . 
* * „ 

Hutson's abilities do not end with pass snatching. He is also a 

talented defensive star who plays in the Packer backfield when the 


has gone through all the rest of the team. He did it\twice Sunday. 
Another facet of Hutson’s tremendous value a football 
team lies in the fact that even when he is not catc 
he serves as a decoy who pulls two backs away from the 
scene of the play. Whenever Hutson goes downfield he must 
be covered by a minimum of two men—sometimes there are as 
many as three on his tail—with the subsequent weakening of, 
the whole defensive apparatus of the team. 

For instance, in Sunday’s game, Don made Harry Jacunski, the 
other Packer end, look much better than he actually happens to be. 
With two and three men constantly surrounding Hutson it was a 
comparatively simple thing for Jacunski to grab many of Canadeo’s 


passes for long gains. 
* « 


By way of a dessert to the delightful eight course dinner he 
served up to the fans, Hutson did something which, even for him, 
was unprecedented. 

On what started out to be an end-around play, Hutson took the 
ball from Canadeo and rifled a 35-yard pass to Jacunski in the end 
zone for a touchdown. This happened to be the first and only pass 
Hutson has thrown in his entire football career, yet you certainly 
couldn’t have ascertained that fact from the expert manner in which 
he completed this intricate and difficult play which meant that he 
had to come from his end position, take the ball from a teammate, 
fade back and then, while being chased by three would-be tacklers, 
get away a pass to a man in the end zone. 

You'll be going to a lot of football games in the coming years, 
but it is doubtful if you will ever see anyone like Hutson, first name 
Don, from the little town of Green Bay, Wisconsin, 

—— 


Soviets Cut (IO Union Asks 
Last Crimea 15% Raise for 
Land Route State Employes 


(Continued from Page 1) Firing the opening gun in a drive 
for higher pay for state employes, 
James V. King, district president 
of the State, County and Municipal 
Workers, CIO, today wrote Gov. 
Dewey asking a 15 per cent wage 
increase and a $1,200 minimum 
wage throughout the service. For 
the Department of Mental Hygiene, 
King proposed a $1,500 minimum. 
In making the request, King 
Tens of thousands of other Ger- urged the governor to establish a 
mans were being left behind to the policy for state employes com- 
mercy of Soviet cavalry and in- barable to the Little Steel formula, 
fantry as Red Army motorized and set by the War Labor Board for 
armored columns, pushing the front other workers. A seven to 10 per 
westward every hour, slashed huge cent cost of living increase granted 
gaps into the Nazi lines. a year ago did not meet needs re- 
The size of the Crimea garrison ulting from the great rise in 
was not known here but it was as- | Prices, King said. 
sumed that several German di- The CIO 
visions, totalling perhaps 90,000 the cost of its program would run 
men, would be trapped there, with about $9,000,000 which, it says, the 
their air and sea escape routes state could pay from the $80,000,- 
menaced by the Soviet Black Sea 000 surplus on hand. 
Fleet and the Red Air Force. Failure to establish such a policy 
Moscow dispatches said mopping to now, King added, has ag- 
up operations were in progress far Sravated the serious manpower 
behind the main battlefronts. The Problem in many state depart- 
‘Soviets were reported almost within ments and hampers effective fune- 
sight of the entire left bank of the 


the most disastrous defeats 
sustained by the Germans. 


Battlefront dispatches relayed 
through Moscow said scenes along 
the roads of the Southern Ukraine 
leading to the Dnieper River re- 
sembled “complete disorganization 
and chaos” as the Germans fled to- 
ward the river. 
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Film Front 


By DAVID PLATT 


Hr woop. — Hollywood is hungry 

for films about the Soviet war. 
Not many are shown here. . . . When they 
are, they’re usually well attended by ac- 


tors, writers, technicians, directors, pro- 
ducers and, of course, the laymen. Hollywood 
seems to like “The City That Stopped Hitler 
Heroic Stalingrad.” Picture opened a few days ago 
at the Hawaii Theatre on Holly- 

wood Boulevard, According to the 
management, it is doing “excep- 

| . The daily press 
and the trade papers were tre- 
mendously impressed with it. Not 

Ja single unfavorable report. 

'2 Virginia Wright of the Los An- 
"| geles Daily News, one of the few 
progressive film reviewers out this 
way, called it a “magnificent rec- 
ord” of human gallantry and sac- 
She took a crack at 
the Legion of Decency for insisting “in the strang- 
est dictum of the year” that part of it is objec- 
tionable because it inspires hatred of the enemy, 
. “if you don’t leave the Hawaii ‘nating 
everything ‘that Nazism stands for the producers 


L’ tionally well.” . . 


. 


adding . 
will be very disappointed.” 


Miss Wright was bowled over the Soviet ma- 
rines (Red Devils) in action, the secret weapon 


“Katyusha,” the tunneling uhder 


stronghold, the contrast between strutting Nazis 
in conquered Europe and the wretched ‘prisoners 
in frozen unconquerable Russia, the joyous meeting 
of the two encircling Soviet armies “as superb a 
shot as any cameraman has ever recorded and all 
the more stirring for its reality,” and last but not 
least, the “return of families to the city that nee 


been crushed but not defeated.” 


Thomas Reddy of the Hearst Herald- Examiner 
said it was “one of the outstanding war films of 
I a devastating visual account of the 
stand of Stalingrad against what seemed to be 
Reddy said the 
picture was an “authentic and amazingly detailed 
depiction of the 162 terrible days of the siege.” 
He was overwhelmed by the scenes of house-to- 
house fighting and the dauntless spirit of an in- 
vaded people who, would not admit defeat to the 


all time 


the sure victory of the Nazis.“ 


hated enemy.” 


The Hollywood Reporter called it a Grade A 


documéntary, 


tories won. 


Wexley (author 
(the narrator) 


narration,” said 


over the elite of 


thinks of “The 
Stalingrad.” 


a large staff of Russian came 
the smashing action.“ 
one of the few documentaries that gives “an audi- 
ence full understanding of successful strategies 
which invite intimate personal interest in the vic- 
It is more powerful documentary en- 
tertainment because of the happy faculty of tak- 
ing an audience into its confidence.” The paper 
praised the “clear-cut, conclusive” efforts of John 


mount producer. 
Daily Variety also praised Wexley’s “excellent 


in Creighton Peet's 


The City That Stopped 
Hitler’ Is Hollywood Hit 


“thanks to fhe fearless activities of 


en who filmed 
The Reporter said it was 


of the narration), Brian Donlevy 
and Richard Blumenthal, Para- 


that the film will leave its “in- 


delible mark for morale, for a marvel of soldierly 
and civilian endurance and fortitude, for compre- 
hension of what all-out decisive combat may mean 
upon every beholder.” of 
with death and the casualties of battle, Variety 
claims that the total impression left “is one of 
elation rather than depression: in the triumph of 
Stalingrad’s men and women, workers and fighters, 


Although the picture deals 


the Nazi armies.” In a little while 


I think IU be able to tell you what the film colony 


City That Stopped Hitler—Herdic 


Meanwhile, you may be interested 


New York report to the Los 


Angeles ‘Daily News on the opening night of Paul 


the last Nazi 


goers. 


Robeson’s “Othello.” 

“Paul Robeson brought his ‘Othello’ to Broad- 
way the other night and the cheers and shouting 
will be ringing for a long time to come. . 
tainly his performance will remain one ‘of the 

memorable events of this generation of theatre- 
To begin with, while Robeson is, of course, 
a magnificent figure of a man with a sonorous, 
commanding voice, he has none of that smug 4s- 
surance which has shone from the pores of past 


. Cer- 


Shakespearean practitioners. He is natural and 


direct. 


all of which is 


He scrupulously avoids the temptation to 
let his lines carry him on and on into rolling 
cadences in which all dramatic structure is lost.“ 
Peet thought Joe Ferrer was also superlative as 
Iago, “a dreadful summary of all the wickedness 
of which man is capable.” 
the play as directed by Margaret Webster, he said, 
was as “swift and simple as a fast western plot . 


The dramatic line of 


mildly shocking to us old- timers 


who fought through it scene by scene in high school, 
so slowly and so thoroughly we never realized any 
drama was involved.” 


Radio 


MORNING 
9:30-WEAF—Adelaide Hawley, News 
WOR—Food—Alfred W. McCann 
Funny Money Man 
9:45-WEAF—Robert St. John— News 
ABC—This Life Is Mine—Sketch 
10:00-WEAF—Lora Lawton—Sketch 
WOR—News—Henry Gladstone 
WJZ—Isabel Manning Hewson 
WABC—Valiant Lady—Sketch 
WQXR—Talk—Charlotte Adams 
10:15-WEAFP—The Open Door—Sketch 
WJZ—Roy Porter, News 
WOR—Bessie Beatty. Women’s Show 
WABC—Kitty Foyle—Sketch 
10:30-WEAF—Help Mate—Sketch 
WJZ—The Baby Institute 
WABC—Honeymoon 1— 
WR Composers“ Corne 
10:45-WEAF—United Hospital ‘Campaign 
WJZ—Sweet River—Sketch 
WABC—Bachelor’s Children—Sketch 


Har 
akfast With 2 
WABC—Cooking—Mary Lee Taylor 
her People’s Business— 
Alma Deitinger 
11:15-WEAF—Vic and Sade—Sketch 
WoR Talks and Music 
ABC—Second Husband—Sketch 
11:30-WEAF—The Brave in Heart—Sketch 
WOR—Pegeon Fitzgerald, Talk 
WJZ—News; Gilbert Martyn 
WABC—Bright Horizon—€ketch 
QxXR—Congert Music 
11:45-WEAF—David Harum—Sketch 
WOR—Tohbe’s Topics 
be fan Should Be Fun 
WABC—Aunt Jenuy's Stories 
11:55-WQXR—News; Luncheon Concert 


AFTERNOON 


12:00-WEAP—News; Recorded Music 
WOR—Boake Carter, Comments 
WJZ-—Talk—Dr. Wm. 8. Bonnell] 
ABC—News; Kate Smith's Chat 
12:15-WJZ—Caro)] Lee Sutton, Songs 
wit a Melodies 
ABC—Big Sister—Sketch 
12: 30-WEAP—Mitth and Madness Variety 
WOR—News; The Handy Man 
WABC—Helen Trent 
12:45-WABC—Our Gal Sunday—Sketch 
12:55-WQXR—News; Symphony Music 
1:00-WEAP—Mary veg McBride 


XX. — Comments 
WABC—Life Can Be Beautiful—Play 
1:185-WOR—Jack Borch, Songs 
WJZ—Women’s Exchange Program 
* WABC—Ma Perkins —sSketch 
1:30-WOR—Lopez Orchestra 
WABC—Bernadine Hynn, Comments 
1 Longmire, News 
Be Ann ced 


— 


— idl 
a 55-WQXR—News; Chamber Music 
8:00-WEAF—The Guiding 1 
WOR—Talk—Martha Dean 


Johannes Steel, Comments 


| 2:45-WEAP—Hymns of All Chieches 


WJZ—Jose Rodrigues and Bidney 


1:45 P.M.—WABC 
3 Citizens Committee for 
1:00 F otk oak, WEAF Davis 
ag Comments 1 — 
260 M- Me Bob Hope, Comedian 
mmen WOR—News—Frank Singiser 
BBG koune De. salene—~keteh Tal Willem N. Haskell 
2:15-WEAF—Lonely Women—Sketch 6:45-WEAP—Music You Want 
WJZ—The Mystery Chef 1 ge 4 Lomax 
r Nee WABC—The World Today 


2:30-WEAF—Light of the World—Play 
WOR—News; Talk—Maxime Keith 
WJZ—Ed East and Polly—Variety 


WABC—We Love and Learn—Sketch 


WABC—Pepper Young's Family 
2:55-WQXR—News; Request Music 
3:00-WEAF—Women of America—Play 

WOR—Mary Foster—Sketch 

WABC—Mary Marlin—Sketch 
3; 8 Perkins —Sketeh 

OR Linda's First Love—Sketch 

— True Story— Sketch 

WABC—News—Elizabeth Bonnie 
J: 30-WEAT— Pepper Toung— Sketch 

WOR—Dr. Eddy’s Food Forum 

WABC—Now and Forever—Sketch 
3:45-WEAP—Right to Happin ketch 

WJZ—Ted Malone—Poetry 

WABC—Green Valley, USA—Play 
3:55-WQXR—News; Symphony Music 
4:00-WEAP—Backstage Wife—Sketch 

WOR—Talk—John Gambling 

WJZ—Blue Frolics—Minstrei Show 

WABOC—Home Front Reporter 
4:15-WEAF—Stella Dallas—Sketch 

4:25—WABC—News; Recorded Music 
1 30-WEAF—Lorenzo Jones—Sketeh 

WOR—Pull Speed Ahead—Variety 

WJZ—Westbrook Van Vooris, News 

WABC—Recorded Music 
W Widder Brown 

WIZ— Capt. Midnight—Sketch 

WABC— rded Music 
5:00-WEAF—When a Girl Marries, Sketch 

WOR—Uncle Don, Children’s Show 

WJZ—Hop Harrigan—Sketch 

WABC—Eddie Dunn Show 
5:15-WEAF—News—George Putnam 

WOR—Lanny and Ginger, — 

WJZ—Ditk Tracy—Sketch 

WAR. Sternberger, Comments 


5:25-WQxZR—News; Great Masters Music 

§:30-WEAF—Just Plain Bill—Sketch 
WOR—Chick Carter—Sketch 
W1Z—Jack Armstrong—Sketch 
WABC—Landt Trio, Songs 

5:45-WEAP—Front Page Farrell—Play 
WOR—Superman—Sketch 
WJZ—Capt. Midnight—Sketch 
WABC—American Women—Sketch 
WQxXR—Man About Town—Sue 

Read 
EVENING 


6:00-WEAF-—-Jack Arthur, Songs 
WOR—Sydney Mosel 
John B. Kennedy 


Music to Remember 
6; u Putnam 
WOR—La d Ginger 


WXR— 
. 1:15-WEAP—News; John W. 


6;30-WOR—News; Bill Stern—Sports 
WABOC—Jack Smith, Songs 


71:00-WEAF—Fred Waring 
WOR—Fulton Lewis, Jr., Comments 
WiJZ—Korn Kobblers Music 
WABC—I Love a Mystery—Sketch 
Lisa Sergio, Comments 
. 
WOR—Foreign Corresponden 
WJZ—Political Tak — Eaton 
WQXR—Operetta Scrap Book- 


7:25-WQXR—News; Concert Music 

7:30-WEAF—Salute to Youth ~ 
WOR—Arthur Hale, Comments 
‘WJZ—The OPA—Chester Bowles 
WABC—Concert Orchestra 
WMCA—Johannes Steel, 

1:48-WOR—The Answer Man 
WJZ—Diane Courney, Songs 


8:00-WEAF—Ginny Simms; Songs 
WOR—Sin ta 


Comments 


wurd Pawley 
WQxXR—Symphony Hall ; 
8:03-WMCA—Jerry Lawrence, Records 
8:15-WJZ—Lum and Abner—Sketch 
8:30-WEAF—Heidt Orchestra 
WOR—Battie of the Boroughs—@Quis 
WJZ—Duffy’s Variety with Ed 
~Gardner, Charles Cobuon 
WABC—Judy Canova Comedy 
8:55-WABC—Bill Henry; News 
9:00- Bd Fas ry Theatre 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter, Comments 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trial—Sketch 
WABC—Burns and Allen, Comedy 
WQxXR—World-Wide News: Music 
9:15-WOR—-Grate Fields, Songs. Comedy 
WQxXR—Musical Melody Bame 
9:30-WEAF—Fibber McGee and Molly 
WOR—American Forum 
WIZ—Spotlight Band 
WABC—Report to the Nation 
9:55-WJZ—Grace Morgan, Songs 
10:00-WEAF—Bob Hope 
WABC—Raymond Gram Swing, 
News 
10:15-WOR—Sammy Skylar, Songs 
10:30-WOR—Paul Schubert, Comments 
WJZ—Election Returns 
10:30- 8 Skelton, Comedy 
R—Pau] Schubert, Comments 


Ww ks 
La mem Sma Frank Kingdon, 


Com 
10:45-WOR-_Recorded Concert Music 
WABC—Lombardo Orchestra 
WeQxXR—Studio Music 
10:50-WQXR—News; Just Music 
11: wate WOR—News; Music 
WABC--News; Music 
11:30- waar — at War: c/o Post- 


ma. 
WABC—Ool. Stoopnagle Show 
12:00-WEAF-WJZ—News: Music 
a en eee 
usic 


endangered. 


“pseudo-scientific deburking“ 


ei fe OL 2 


i t 

This is the second of the series “In the Public Interest.” It 
tells why Labor must be given time on the air. Tomorrow's article 
will show what has to be done to achieve this, 


(2nd Article) 

As the largest, unifying national force in the struggle 
against Fascism, Labor has time and over demonstrated its 
Its organizational bodies, local and national, in| 
the innumerable resolutions they have passed urging the 


leadership. 


opening of the second front, 


have overwhelmingly proved 


effort. 

It has made major contributions 
to national unity and the winning 
of the war through its determinedly 
progressive stand against minority 
oppression, especially in its denun- 
ciation of anti-Semitism and Jim 
Crow. 

Its renunciation of the strike 
weapon is again vivid proof of its 
eagerness for unity amongst all sec- 
tions of the people. It knows that 
without this unity, our victory is 
And though provoked 
by enemies of labor, both within 
and from without, it has staunchly 
held its ranks as the largest win- 
the-war civilian force. 


Labor’s War 1 
Nole 


Also by its desire for interna - 
tional trade union unity, the most 
advanced forces of labor demon- 
strated their patriotism, their con- 
sideration of more general war ob- 
jectives, the problems of the peace 
and the post-war. As it has as- 
sumed these progressive stands, 80 
has Labor more and more assumed 
stature as a national leader. With 
it support of aur Commander-in- 
Chief and of his seven-point pro- 


their eagerness for all-out victory® 


slaught of the defeatist 
Labor has again demonstrated its 
will to victory through national 
unity. 

Growing out of the meaning of 
the above and with the importance 
of our 1944 elections, Labor cannot 


down to a mere fifteen minute pro- 
gram in the East, and a few more 
on the Coast, which are all that 
it regularly has. 


Wants to Talk 
To the People. , 

To guarantee fulfilment of the 
nation’s win-the-war objectives, La- 
bor wishes to speak to the people 
on various, urgent legislative mat- 
ters which are of great meaning for 
the masses of our population, mem- 
bers of unions and those who are 
not. It desires to take part in dis- 
cussion on various public issues, so 
as to give—without prejudiced out- 
side censorship — its progressive 
viewpoint. 

The winning of public support for 
such vitally-urgent matters as the 
roll-back of inflationary prices, the 
banning of minority discrimination 
and Jim Crow, the need for wider 


allow itself to remain throttled agsement plant 


duction. Is Labor to depend upon 
publica - 


gram against the dangerous on- 


use of the incentive pay scale —this 


What can be done about it? 


‘Battle of Russia’ Army Indoctrination 
Film Will Have.General Release November 1 


ae ede cad de nee, ee 
Hold These Truths” and other outstanding win-the-war programs 
shown above directing one of his own shows. 


No important cuts are being 
made in “The Battle of Russia” 
except those which are necessary 
to streamline the documentary for 
program use in movie theaters, a 
Twentieth Century Fox Film 
spokesman announced yesterday. 
The national release date of the 
picture, which has been hailed as 
the greatest documentary in the 
history of the film industry, has 
been set for November 11, and the 
names of the New York theaters in 
which “The Battle of Russia” will 
have its premiere performance will 
be made public early next week. 
In announcing national distribu- 
tion plans, the Twentieth Century 


Fox office also declared that ad- 


vance interest in this production 
has already demonstrated that an 
immense audience is now eagerly 
awaiting the release of the docu- 
mentary to the public. “The Battle 
of Russia,” based upon Russian 
film material and edited by Lt. Col. 
Anatole Litvak, was produced un- 
der the auspices of the War Activ- 
ities Committee as the fifth in the 
series of U. S. Army indoctrination 
pictures called “Why We Fight.” 
The film is two hours in length, 
and it. has been suggested that this 
factor has been one of the reasons 
for the delay in acceptance by the 
theatres. No complaints concerning 
the length of the film have, how- 


ever been heard from the audiences 


privileged to witness its screening. 
Among the audience have been not 
only hundreds of thousands of sol- 
diers in camp theaters through- 
out the country, but also workers 
in war industries, who have all 
responded enthusiastically to the 
unity-building content of the doc- 
umentary. 

Speaking of this response, Arthur 
B. Mayer, assistant coordinator of 
the War Activities Committee, told 
a meeting of the National Board of 
Review on Thursday at- the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, “There can be no 
doubt that The Battle of Russia’ 
is the greatest of all documentaries, | 
I urge all to see this picture.” 


Let’s Discuss It 


Letter to the Editor: 
Congratulations to Bob White 
and William Byron, Science Editor 
of the Workers School for two dis- 
tinguished letters about plastics. I 
agree with them that Dr. D. G's 
Ar- 
ticle on this subject was misin- 
formed and shallow in its approach. 
Perhaps one reason for many 
misconceptions current about these 
new, truly marvelous materials is 
that plastics take many forms— 
many of which are not recognized 
by the layman as plastic. They are 
no longer limited to the early Cellu- 
loid or Beetle rigid molding mate - 
rials around which the popular con- 
ception of plastics grew up. 

During the past two years of war, 
plastic research and development 
has found hundreds of new uses, 
forms and techniques for lding 
and manufacturing plastics. 


Examine, for example, the vinyl 


— 


‘WATCH ON THE RHINE’ 


A scene from the “Watch on the Rhine” which is now playing in neighborhood theatres. 


resin type of plastic. Trade names 
for these resins include Koroseal, 
Vinylite, and Saran. Here is a 
thermoplastic (capable of being 
formed and reformed upon applica- 
tion of heat and pressure) which 
may be found in a clear rigid sheet 
form used for such articles as draft- 
ing triangles or aerial navigation 
instruments. 


When a plasticizer is added the 
rigid sheet becomes rubbery. In 
this form it may be used as hospital 
sheeting. An extruding process 
fabricates this rubbery material into 
tubing—flexible tubes which find 
use as cable and conduit covers an 
even for cold water plumbing! When 
molded, rubber-like gaskets or 
grommets for machinery can be 
produced. 

Sometimes, a very thin film: of 
the plastic is put on a fabric back- 
ing to form some such light-weight, 
weather resistant articles as a por- 
table Arctic aircraft tent—or tank 
upholstery, 

Or again, the vinyl resin becomes 
an important ingredient in a paint 
or ‘lacquer, supplying the qualities of 
water, grease, and cormsive chem- 
ical resistance. Such coatings are 
used to line soldiers’ emergency 
drinking water cans. In still an- 
other form, used as an adhesive, the 
plastic forms a tough bond for wood 
veneers or glass bricks. Finally tex- 
tile from vinil resin fibers, strong 
fabrics are woven and are used for 
—one example—filter cloths neces- 
sary for filtering extremely strong 
chemicals used in the manufacture 
of high octane gas. 

Hard or soft, rigid or flexible, 
multicolored and opaque or clear 
and transparent, thick or tissue 
thin, and non-odorless, tasteless, 
non-flammable, stainless, hard to 
tear or scratch—-this is what is 
meant, by a versatile plastic. 

This is only a fraction of vital 
war work being done by just one 
type of plastic—and a comparatively 
recently developed type at that. 
Consider that there at least fifteen 
other groups of resins—each with 
many forms and divisions of appli- 
cations and you begin to understand 

of our scientists’ achieve- 
ments in this field. 

Realistic political criticism might 
be made, however, of the fact that 
these important materials are owned 
by only ten or twelve giant chem- 
ical corporations. Although there 
are hundreds of molders, lami- 
nators, and fabricators in the plas-| MARGARET 
tics industry only a handful of 
suppliers produce the essential 


the final product is made. Plastic „ 
development would not have to wait 
for war to reach its present * 
nad not international cartels be- 


powder, liquid, or sheet from which Hing KIEPUR ‘A Marta “* EGGERTH 


progress. | 

Perhaps if instead of debunking 
the potentialities for plastics in the 
postwar world we learn more about 
them, we will never again be de- 
prived of their usefulness as we 
have been in the past. B. ALLEN. 


Bronx, N. Y. 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

It is a very encouraging sign to 
see so many stimulating articles 
on science appearing in our paper. 
Science plays a leading role in our 
civilization, is, in fact, the basis of 
our contemporary society. Thus it 
is incumbent that we all become 
familiar with some of its processes 
and techniques. Science, moreover, 
demonstrates a method of thinking, 
the method of analysis and experi- 
ment, that serves as a fulcrum for 
further questioning and probing of 
our world. 

Incidentally, I would like to note 
the series of photographs appearing 
in Life“ magazine taken from a 
Soviet scientific motion procedure 
that illustrates how science, espe- 
cially free, untrammeled science as 
it exists in the USSR, can be made 
dynamic and purposeful. 

The experiments, relating to a 
heart and lung apparatus, make a 
dead dog, whose blood had been 
completely withdrawn from his 
body, alive again after he had been 
Officially pronounced dead for ten 
minutes; the other embraced the 
nerve responses of a decapitated 


‘1 gives it complete reality. 


NEW 
PLAYS 


MANHATTAN NOCTURNE, a new play by 
rected by Stella Adler, sett 
Drey and George 


To put first things first, 


markable only because it introduces a talented young actress 
to the Broadway stage. Terry Holmes is her name, and she 
lifts Roy Walling’s . undistinguished play out t or 


‘Manhattan Nocturne’ 
At the Forrest Theatre 


ings 
W. Brandt at the Forrest Theatre on Oct. 27, 1943. 


By Ralph Warner 


* 


Bey Walling, starring Eddie Dow Di. 
by Perry Watkins. Presented by 


“Manhattan Nocturne” is re- 


the ruck. 
Miss Holmes brings to life the role 


of a good girl turned prostitute. The 
character might have been over- 
played into caricature, or sweetened 
into sickly sentiment, Miss Holmes 


As a result “Manhattan Nocture,” 
which starts as if it were based on 
an E. P. Roe sex thriller of the 
1290's, touches reality, too. 

Ann Stevens, of the play, is a file 
clerk who falls in love and lives 
with the son of the police commis- 
sioner. He jilts her for a woman he 
marries. She is shocked into amne- 


sia, and when she recovers, “goes 
on the town.” A year later, Peter 
Wade, a discouraged, author of 
fifty, hires Ann to pose as the cor- 
respondent in a hotel raid, which 
will give his wife divorce evidence. 


Peter and Ann find common 
ground in their apparent defeat by 
the force of society. Peter recovers 
in time to feel that Anno may be re- 
stored to a wholesome Ute and that 
his own interest in her may provide 
a spark to rekindle the fires of his 
creative ability. 5 

At that precise moment, the pro- 
curer who controls Ann, turns her 
in to a crooked hotel detective, who 
arrests her. 

“Manhattan Nocturne” dawdles 
through two acts. Then, in the third 
Miss Holmes shows her stuff. The 
scene is a magistrate’s chambers. 
The police commissioner wants 
Judge Petrie to find out the girl's 
real name—she uses that of his son. 
Mercilessly, the Judge threatens 
her. Then Peter Wade urges him 
to listen to Ann’s real story. 

She tells it. For fifteen minutes, 


Miss Holmes holds her 3 


ing. 

he is aided immeasurably by tite 
restrained and simple playing of 
Eddie Dowling as Wade, and by 
Howard Smith's forthright creation 


of a reugh and tumble magistrate, 


Adler's direction is naturalistic, au 


Perry Watkin’s two sets are | 
imaginatively real. 

But is Miss Holmes who 
one-third of “Manhattan N 
one of the few live moments of the 
current unfortunate theatrical sea- 
son. 


Music Notes ‘ 

Zino Prancescatti, French violi 
ist, will be the second attraction © 
the People’s Symphony Conc 


Artists Recitals Course at the 


His program follows: Bruch, Bee 
thoven, Caillard, Debussy, - 
and St. Saens. 


MOTION PICTURES 


LAST 2 DAYS! 


ARTKINO 
presents 


Centinvous 


from 9 A. M bat 42 & 41 


head of a dog using the same ap- 
paratus to keep him alive with no 
flow of blood from this machine 


MOTION PICTURES 


reaching his head. His ability to 
respond to stimuli was character- 
istically recorded in the photo- 
graphs. 

These experiments, though em- 
bryonic in form, contain the germ 
of procedures that are tremendous- 
ly interesting. It demonstrates anew 
how one’s faith in a socialist so- 
ciety is greatly engendered in such, 
cooperative pioneering quests. 

M. STRONG. 
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4th Year! “A prt 9 


269 ‘SEATS at $ at $1.10. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, Ba at 40th &t. 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. and SAT., 2:40 


THE THEATRE GUILD presents 


“Heart's 


Great Songs by Schumann 


TODAY THRU THURSDAY 
Two Brilliant Musical Films 


LiFE WITH FF | FATHER! e eee 


why there is good reason to be ere i 
Desire” 5 


D IRVING Place “cru. 


* 


Lillian HARVEY 4 Louis JOUVET 
FRANZ SCHUBERT'S 


“Serenade” 


4 His Famovts Musical Masterpieces 
3 51 7 


1 1 ; 
— — — — 
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PAUL ROBESON 


in the Margaret Webster Production 


OTHELLO 


UTA HAGEN 
JAMES 


SHUBERT THEA., West 44th Cl. 6-399 
EVGS. at 8:30. MATS. THURS. & SAT. 2:30 


in the New Opera Co 


T* MERRY WIDOW 
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ALL TOGETHER 


8 


THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


1 peoples everywhere will hail the Mos- 
cow Conference as a tremendous victory. 
The Moscow Conference decisions at once 
make clear that the Anglo-Soviet-America 
Coalition emerges more firmly united and 
strengthened to speed the war to its con- 
clusion and to establish a just and stable 
world peace. The hopes of Hitler and Tojo, 
of their satellites and their defeatist co-con- 
spirators, to protract the war further by 
dividing the coalition have been shattered. 

The success of the conference is built upon 
the common interest of the anti-Hitler coali- 
tion and the solid military achievements 
which already assure the final defeat of 
Hitler Germany and its satellites, to be fol- 
lowed by the more rapid defeat of its Japa- 
hese ally. The gigantic Soviet victories on 
the decisive front of the global war, taken 
together with the successes of the Anglo- 
American Mediterranean campaign and the 


Air offensive over Germany, have already 


turned the war decisively against the enemy 
and provided the opportunities for the grand 
common effort to shorten the war, signal- 
ized by the Moscow Conference. 


S THE communique states, first place at 
the conference was given to frank and 
complete discussions of the measures to be 
taken to shorten the war against Germany 
und its satellites in Europe. The military 
talks were held “in order to create a basis 
for the closest military cooperation in the 
future between the three countries.” 
Second in importance to the aim of hasten- 


ing victory, but nevertheless. of historic sig- 


* powers, joined for this purpose by 


nificance, is the recognition by the three 
ina, 
resent 


of the imperative need to extend 


4 eollaboration into the post-war era for the 
purpose of maintaining world peace and 


Security through a general internationa! 
organization. | 
Labor and the people will not lose sight 


of the relation here shown between hasten- 


img the end of the war and establishing a 


durable world peace. 


The last and desperate efforts of the de- 
featists and appeasers to delay the second 
t, as they did in the past, must and will 


* be defeated by the united efforts of labor 
and the people. 


AME agreements reached on a number of 


K pressing political questions of Europe 


a have the effect of strengthening the Coali- 


tion and speeding victory. The joint declara- 
dtn on the restoration of democracy to Italy 


* gets forth in the most concrete terms a 
’ eonsistent democratic and anti-fascist policy, 
Which has as its aim the complete extirpa- 
tion of fascism. 

The main task for Italy still remains to 
defeat the German invader and for this 


reason military operations will continue to 


> have first consideration, as stated in the 


i ip 
1 
‘top a 


declaration. But political decisions permit- 


cil is created of representatives of Brit- 
the United States, the Soviet Union and 
the French Committee, to which will also 
ye added delegates of Greece and Yugoslavia. 
Thus a machinery is created, with substan- 
ial guarantees because of the nature of its 
articipants that the popular anti-fascist 
ispirations of the Italian people will be 
emitted to express themselves. 


The declaration on Austrian independence 


7 


id the joint statement by Roosevelt, Stalin 
anc Churchill on the punishment of war 
@fiminals establish a common policy which 
beyond the two important questions 
and already sets forth significant 
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elements of the policy towards Germany. By 
the Austrian example, it is made clear that 
for one thing Germany must disgorge all 
annexations and also that Austrian inde- 
pendence will not be endangered by any wild 
empire schemes such as that aroused by 
Otto of Hapsburg. 

In the declaration on atrocities, it is es- 
tablished that all German officers and men, 
and members of the Nazi party who par- 
ticipated in crimes against the subjugated 
peoples will have to face their accusers in 
the countries where they committed the 
crimes. All Germans who up to now have 
remained clear of direct responsibility are 
told that they can avoid punishment by re- 
fusing to join in the Nazi crimes. 

The success of the conference in finding 
a cooperative approach towards problems 
still unsettled is demonstrated by the crea- 
tion of a European Advisory Commission, 
the Italian Advisory Commission and by the 
arrangements to continue the tri-partite dis- 
cussions started in Moscow, 


F SPECIAL significance, beyond that al- 
ready indicated, is the four-power state- 
ment, in which China joined. For one thing, 
its immediate effect is to destroy any illu- 
sion in Tokio that the Japanese could count 
upon a weakening of the Coalition to drive 
a wedge between China and her Allies. The 
four powers pledge to “continue hostilities 
against those Axis powers with which they 
respectively are at war“ until unconditional 
surrender. 
For another thing, this joint statement is 
a heavy blow at the defeatist and appease- 
ment forces in both Free China and this 
country who have attempted to split the 
Coalition by their demagogic demand for 
Siberian bases and a Russian “second front” 
against Japan. At the same time, by the 
emphasis at the conference upon the basic 
strategy of defeating Hitler Germany first, 
the conference confirmed that this is the 
only way to smash the entire Axis. 


N° ONE, least of all labor and the people, 
can afford to think that the great suc- 
cess of the Moscow Conference will finally 
lay low the defeatists, pro-fascists and ap- 
peasers now operating in our country. These 
elements. will enter into a last-ditch fight to 
prevent the fruition of the historic agree- 
ment reached at Moscow, especially to hinder 
and obstruct speedy united military blows 
at Hitler Germany. 

This is the decisive period of the war. 
While strengthening the position of all the 
anti-fascist and people’s forces within the 
country, the Moscow Conference at the same 
time confronts them with the responsibility 
of guaranteeing the successful implementa- 
tion of the conference decisions. By resolu- 
tion and other acts, the organizations of 
labor and the people will undoubtedly ex- 
press their fullest support to the work of 
the conference. But it is also imperative for 
them to reinforce and extend national unity 
around the Commander-in-Chief in support 
of his war and coalition policy, and to smoke 
out and isolate the defeatist, strike-provok- 
ing gangs in Congress, among the people 
and within the ranks of labor. 


The success at Moscow emphasizes for 


labor the special need to advance much 
more rapidly world Allied labor unity, in 
accordance with the new level of cooperation 
achieved by the governments. 

We must now go forward with ever 
greater firmness and determination to 
speedy victory over Hitler Germany and its 
Japanese ally and towards a durable peace 
based upon the closest collaboration of the 
ler ding powers of the anti-Hitler Coalition. 
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YMEY’RE SAYING IN WASHINGTON 


The Senate and Peace 


By Adam Lapin-——_ 


Baily Worker Washingtor Bureau 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 1 

HE League of Nations has fig- 

ured prominently in the 
Senate debate on the Connally res- 
olution. In their hopes for a 
perfect peace organization after 
the war, the Senators who have 


deen fighting for more precise 


language appear to have been 
largely influenced by the structure 
and the history of the League. 

There have been many Wilson- 
ian echoes, many long quotations 
from Wilson, in the speeches of 
of Senators Ball and Pepper. 
And they and their colleagues have 
suggested repeatedly that it was 
American refusal to participate in 
the League which wrecked the hope 
of peace after World War I. 


Even Senator Robert Taft of 
Ohio, the arch defeatist, has pro- 
posed that the dead ashes of the 
League form the foundation for 
a new international organization 
te prevent aggression. This in 
itself is pretty good proof that 
they would not provide a firm 
foundation. 

But there is even better and 
more direct evidence to blast any 
illusions concerning the formation 
and the early history of the League 
in two fat volumes on the Paris 
Peace Conference made public last 
Sunday by the State Department. 

* * 17 


1 Wilson opened the 

the meeting of the peace con- 
ference which drew up the cov- 
enant of the League. “We would 
not dare abate a single part of the 
program which constitutes our 
ist ructions,“ he said. We are here 
to see, in short, that the very 
foundations of this war are swept 
away.“ 

Then the conference adjourned. 
The Council of Ten, representing 
Italy, Japan, England and the 
United States, began to meet on 
the peace terms. And there foi- 
low. hundreds and hundreds of 
pages of the minutes of the 
Council—occupied with the prob- 
lem of what to do to crush the 
new Soviet state in Russia, of 
what to do to prevent the rise 


of “Bolshevism”, in Germany, 

Hungary, the Baltics, practically 
all of Central Europe. 

Marshal Foch pounded away on 
the need for immediate, large scale 
intervention to destroy the Soviet 
Union, He wanted to mobilize the 


Finns, Poles, Czechs, Roumanians 


and ‘Greeks for a great military 
adventure. 

Lord Balfour at times appeared 
to agree. Lloyd George, a realist, 
said the British people would never 
stand for a big push against the 
Russians. Wilson was cautious, He 
was afraid intervention would re- 
act against the Allies and would 
fail. But he was all for sending 
arms to Poland “for defense against 
the Bolsheviks.” Churchill was 
afraid that withdrawal of the Allied 
armies of intervention would mean 
“pulling out the linch-pin from the 
whole machine” of White Guard 
opposition. He favored sending 
“volunteers” and airplanes and 
arms. 

a * * 
HERBERT HOOVER, the great 
humanitarian, urged the use of 
food as a weapon, to starve out the 
Hungarian Communists, to aid the 
White Guards and the Germans in 
their war of intervention. 

Eear of Communism dominated 
the discussion of every issue. It 
dominated the determination of 
boundaries. M. Bratiano urged 


that the nians be given 
Bessarabia t they could be 
strengthened ar Ha rallying point 
for Europe t Bolshevism.” 


When the simple question of per- 
mitting 1,200,000 Russian prison- 
ers to go back to their country 
came up, President Wilson said 
that the difficulty was the fact 
that Russia “was ruled under 
conditions that we did not like.” 


So let’s get straight on the facts. 
I hold no brief for the isolationist 
Senators who kept this country 
out of the League of Nations. But 
it was not their action which 
doomed the peace of the world. It 
was the determination of the great 
powers to destroy the Soviet Union 
by 2ne means or another. It was 
this that made the peace conference 


of 1919 a mockery, and which led 
eventually to the building up of 
Hitler 
* * * 
AM NOT, of course, citing the 
history of the League and the 


peace conference as told in the two 


recent State Department volumes 
as*an argument against using some 
of the organizational forms of the 
League in case this should ever 
prove necessary. or desirable. I am 
making the point that we cannot 
achieve clarity on the foreign prob- 
lems of today on the basis of 
illusion and historical frauds. 

One of the most dangerous of 
illusions is that we can solve any 
real problems by concentrating 
our attention on the formal 
structure of the post-war world, 
It wasn’t the form of the League 
that was to blame for its fiasco 
It was the canker of anti-Com- 
munism, the refusal of the capi- 
talist powers to try to live at 
peace with a socialist state, 

By focusing on the minutiae of 
post-war organization, the B2H2 
group in the Senate has favored 
the shadow as against the sub- 
Stance. Senator Pepper is reported 
to have urged inserting the word 
“now” in his amendment so that 
the Senate would go on record as 
urging immediate as well as post- 
war cooperation between the United 
Nations. Even this modest approach 
to the world of reality was repected 
by his colleagues in the B2H2 group. 
But certainly a man like Senator 
Pepper must be uncomfortable 
when Herbert Hoover joins him in 
denouncing any and all alliances 
as the root of all evil. | 

President Roosevelt has an- 
nounced that definite agreement 
was reached at the Moscow con- 
ference. Surely there is no good 
reason why this agreement would 
not be strengthened by a great 
three- power alliance. This is not 
politics. And does not rule out the 
formation of broader United Na- 
tions organization later. A three- 
power alliance between the United 
States, Great Britain and the So- 
viet Union is simply the solid sub- 
stance of any real. hope for speedy 
victory and for a permanent peace. 


A Woman's Duty --Vote 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


Councilman Peter V. Cacchione 
hurled a thunderbolt through the 
fog surrounding the issue of child 
care in New York City at a recent 
meeting of the City Council. He 
introduced a 
resolution call- 
ing fo: use of 
our public 
schools and 
teachers, serv- 
ices, and an im- 
mediate request 
to Governor 
Dewey for 82, 
500,000 to carry 
out a coordi- 
nated program 
of nursery ELIZABETH GURLEY 
schools and ru 


after-school centers. The resolu-. 


tions calls upon Mayor LaGuardia 
to set up such a program immedi- 
ately. 


The famous “Chila Care Fund“ 
appropriated, by the state legisla- 
ture in Albany, with such a fan“ 
fare of publicity many months ago 
would thus be utilized at long last 
for the children of our great city. 
Our smug Governor Dewey got a 
lot of credit at the time and the 
appropriation was used to sharply 
criticize the federal government 
(Republican versus Democrat). But 
“nary a penny” did New York City 
see of the funds, which were de- 
liberately “hemmed in with red 
tape” as Cacchione stated. 

So few women are getting child 
care today that it is a shame and 
disgrace to our community. Those 
in our state who play political foot- 
ball with the needs of our children 
are punishing our city because it 


is not a Republican stronghold.” 


They are holding up the war pro- 
gram of our country. They we pre- 
venting New York women doing 
their utmost in war industry. 


PROGRAM SNARLED 


In New York City jurisdictional 
disputes and conflicting authority 
have snarled up the program for 
child care. Councilman Cacchione’s 
resolution cuts through this Gor- 
dian knot of divided responsibility 
in ‘whieh the Mayor, the Mayor's 
Committee, the Department of Wel- 
fare, the private social agencigs, the 
Board of Education are all involved. 
Use our available school space, use 
our available teachers, use available 
funds and let's get busy now, is the 
gist of Cacchione’s timely vigorous 
resolution. Mothers aad teachers 


York 
this. 


tion is a test of the win-the-war 
attitude, of all members of our City 
Council. Some of the reactionaries 


4 


there squawkec vehemently that he 
is putting them “on the spot” be- 
fore election by pressing the issue 
of 1) race prejudice, in demanding 
the removal f the an’i-Semitic 


patrolman Drew from the Police 


Force; 2) increased allotments for 
soldiers’ families; 3) Child care. 

Any councilman, who can’t pub- 
licly present his record to women 
voters, has no right to expect their 
votes. We women are a decisive 
percentage of the voters in our city. 
We should check tho record of all 
councilmanic candidates on these 
issues and vote only for those who 
stand foursquare for the best in- 
terests of the women and children 
in our city. Brooklyn women voters 
can ceriainly be proud to vote for 
Cacchione, the valiant champion of 
their needs. They must reelect him 
to carry on in their behalf. 

The application of the resolution 
of Councilman Cacchione would ef- 
fectively expose the ridiculous oft 
repeated assertion that New York 
City does not need a child care pro- 
gram because it is not a war area.” 
With more than 700,000 young men 
in the armed forces of our country 
family life is tremcndously af- 
fected by the war. Thousands more 
women are working. 

New York City is one of the larg- 
est seaports of the entire country; 
it has shipbuilding, steel plants, 
machine shops. It is a vast rail- 
road shipping center. Uniforms, 
shoes, caps, coats, are manufactured 
here for our armed forces. Enor- 
mous offices of various government 
departments are stationed here now. 


Cacchione 


Miscellaneotis manufacture of all 
sorts of war supplies goes on here 


food, medical, optical, educational, . 


ete. Our service industries—trans- 
portation, laundries, hote-s, restau- 
rants, amusement, are on a war- 
time basis. No matte: what one 
works at today in New York City 


_it is directly or indiréctly a war 
job, with very few exceptions. 


A WOMAN’S DUTY 


Women wh work, even part- 
time, release men for war service. 
All our work helps hasten the end 
of the war. It is an insult to have 
politicians glibly dismiss all our 
work as wage-earners and all our 
voluntary efforts in civilian defense 
as “unessential” when they stigma- 
tize our city, which is so important 
strategically and productively, as 
“not. a war area.” 

New York women must dc their 
share. They are willing, anxious, 
ready, to respond to the insistent 
appeals of Uncle Sam for more 
women war workers. But young 
children cannot be parke:. in lock - 
ers. They must be cared for ade- 
quately and properly. Councilman 
Peter V. Cacchione’s resolution 
guarantees exactly this at once, if 
carried into action. Let us as wom- 
en voters, turn out of the council 
those indifferent to our children’s 
needs. Let us elect in all boroughs 
a win-the-war slate that will do 
full credit to our city and its role 
in the war. Brooklyr women, we 
count on you to reelect Councilman 
Cacchione as the valiant champion 
of all working women and their 
children in our city. 


Letters From 


“Enlightenment” 
In Reverse 


Virginia. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


I received the following letter 
from my brother who has been on 
guard duty at a prison camp for 
several months: 

“I have had the opportunity to 
speak to hundreds of prisoners and 
found that the great majority have 
attempted to justify Hitler's war 
by insisting that Germany is fight- 


understand why America and Eng- 
land should be fighting against 
“civilized” Germany when the 
enemy of all is Soviet Russia. These 


* 


has completgly poisoned the minds 


Our Readers 


of Hitler’s soldiers and the job of 
re-educating: them in the United 
States for democracy will be a tre- 
mendous one. 

“I read with interest recently the 
news that a German language news- 
paper published in New York, Neuse 
Volkszeitung, is being permitted to 
circulate among German prisoners 
in' this country. The Aug. 7, 1943, 
issue contained an edi dealing 
with the position of the Soviel 
Union on present and post-war pol- 
icles with which the paper took 
issue. | 

“Reading this editorial one could 
conclude that our enemy is Soviet 
Russia—not Germany or Japan. I 
am sure that papers like Neue 


permit this anti-United Nations 
material in prison camps. I am 
sure that Nazi prisoners wil] wel- 
come such anti-Soviet expressions. 


~| NEW YORK, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1948 
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———— 


Facts on the 
War Economy © 


By Labor Research Association 


Profits Still Rising 
A re-estimate of the prospects for corporate profits 
in 1943 was recently made by ‘the U.S. Treasury, 
for 


net income after taxes of all corporations for 1943 
is higher than it has ever been.” 
TREASURY ESTIMATES 
This all-time high in profits makes the total cor 
porate picture look something like this for 1943; 
Net income before taxes...... $22,200,000,00 
Taxes 6 „ % „ „„ „ „ „ „6 „6 „„ „ „ „„ „ „ eeeeeeaere 
Net income after taxes 
Net dividend payments........ 
Net income retaiNed.......... 


Wall Street Journal, Sept. 29 (comparable figures 
for earlier years appeared in our Economic Notes, 
September, 1943). The later Treasury report to the 
House Ways and Means Committee stated: ; 

“From 1940 through 1943 estimated aggregate 
earnings, after taxes, of all corporations will average 
$3,900,000,000 per year in excess of the average of 
the four preceding years 1936-1939. 

“By the end of 1943, the accumulated of 
income, after taxes, in the war years over the ave! 
in pre-war years will equal $15,700,000,000, or nearly 
five years of average pre-war income after taxes.” 

PROFITS OUTRUN TAXES 

The phenomenal profit increases of particular com- 
panies for 1942 and the first half of 1943 over the 
1936-1939 average, have been revealed in a recent 
compilation of the CIO Department of Research and 
Education. It declares, in this connection, that many 
of the companies have multiplied their pre-war 
profits so fast that “taxes have been unable to catch 
up with them.” | 

Out of a small list of 29 prominent corporations, 
it shows that nearly half (14) made ten times as 
much in 1942 as they averaged in the pre-war period. 
And of the 29 all but six doubled their normal peace- 
time incomes, after taxes, in 1942. Most of the com- 
panies are doing even better in 1943 than in 1942. 

The facts are accumulating, as this CIO depart- 
ment puts it, “to prove beyond doubt that abnormal 
wartime profits are not being recovered through the 
excess profits tax and that a profit situation is de- 
veloping which will arouse public resentment as 
well as bedevil the entire economy in the months 
ahead.” It may already be having its effects on 
people's morale and hence on war production itself. 

CONGRESS PROTECTS PROFITEERING 

In the face of this serious situation we find. Con- 
gress rejecting even the modest proposals of the 
Treasury to raise from 40 per cent to 50 per cent 
the combined normal and surtax rates on corporation 
profits. The House committee has also refused to 
respond to the call of the labor and progressive 
forces for the closing of the loopholes that now permit 
many corporations to evade a sizable tax load. 

The progressives continue to urge that all profits 
in excess of four per cent to five per cént on in- 
vested capital should be subject to a 90 per cent 
to 100 per cent excess profits tax rate without any 
post-war credit. 

BANK PROFITS HIGHER 

The national banks of the country—some 5,000 
in 72 a $34,400,000 more profits in the 
first half of year than in the comparable. period 
last year. Their total profits rose to $505,258,000 for 
the first six months of this year. 

WALL STREET BANKS LEAD 

On the whole the big Wall Street banks and 
their counterparts in Chicago and Philadelphia are 
doing better than the average and their reports have 
already been issued for the first nine months of 
the year. 

Here’s a report in a recent “Barron’s” telling us 
that earnings “are up sharply.” It tabulates the 
profits of 15 leading New York banks for the first nine 
months. Their profits are 26 per cent over the like 
period of 1942. 

Another list, covering the same period, by the 
Standard & Poor’s Corp., includes 28 leading banks 
in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. It shows 
for this period an average profits’ rise of 36 per cent. 

Some of the big banks were way above the average. 
Chase National Bank, for example, showed profits 
for the first nine months of 88 per cent above last 
year; Guaranty Trust was up 62 per cent. Such 
figures reveal how the larger banks are prospering 
in the war period. 

And there is no pessimism over the future either. 
The Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. recently ob- 
served that the “operating earnings of banks will 


expand more rapidly than expenses, and net profits 


even after taxes will be well sustained over the next 
few years.” Standard & Poor's likewise declares that 
“post-war prospects are good for the banks.” 
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